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The Daguerreotype 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


DAGUERREOTY PE! — There it lies 

in its case among old papers, letters and 

curios. A frail encasement of wood 
covered with black embossed paper. We can- 
not resist the temptation to open it and glance 
at it. The clasp is loose; the old case almost 
falls apart. A weird tapestry-effect on the 
inside of the lid greets our eye, and opposite it 
is a gray blurred image set in a gilded frame 
with an oval or circular opening. 

What a strange effect, this silvery glimmer 
and mirror-like sheen! Held towards the light, 
all substance seems to vanish from the picture ; 
the highlights grow darker than the shadows, 
and the image of some gentleman in a stock or 
some lady in bonnet and puffed sleeves appears 
like a ghostlike vision. Yet, as soon as it is 
moved away from the light and contemplated 
from a certain angle, the image reappears, the 
mere shadow of a countenance comes to life 
again. 

What is there so attractive about it’ Even 
if we find it hanging among Stuarts and Sullys, 
on the wall of some old-fashioned mansion, we 
are sure to stop for a moment in vague and 
wistful thought. Is it naught but the mystery 
of age that attaches itself to relics of the past — 
the haunting smiles of persons whose originals 
have lain in their tombs for generations, dream- 
faces that call up love-led days’ They look 
old, these daguerreotypes, as belonging to a far- 
remote period that has become estranged from us. 
But are they really so old as all that’ People 
“in the sands of seventy” may still own some 
of these images that represent them as they 
looked in their infancy. Octogenarians may 
remember the incident even, when they sat for 
them in a room admitting blue light through 
colored window-panes. Blue light, long expo- 
sures of five to twenty minutes, and the shifting 
silvery flare of the image — those are the un- 
mistakable characteristics of the genuine daguer- 
reotype, its signs of authenticity. Whenever 
younger persons tell you that once upon a time 





they were daguerreotyped, do not trust them 
implicitly ; they are probably misinformed. 

The reign of the daguerreotype was an ex- 
ceedingly short one. The time following its 
invention was an active one in photography. 
One new process supplemented the other. There 
was tlie ambrotype which supplemented glass- 
plates for metal-plates, and the ferrotype which 
made it possible to make a picture on paper. 
Besides there were any amount of other 
“types,” as the colotype, cyanotype, chrysotype, 
amphitype, chromotype, fluorotype, and behind 
all these loomed the wet-collodion process which 
was in practical working-order as early as 1851 
and came into general use all over the world in 
the fifties. It was probably one of these more 
commercial processes that the younger set refer 
to, and in many instances they may have been 
merely “ tintyped ’’ —tintype being the collo- 
quial name for a ferrotype —an amusement 
which, in our own recollection, played quite an 
important part at summer-resorts, cheap amuse- 
ment-places and county fairs. 

The daguerreotype was in vogue, or, per- 
haps better expressed, in general use for prac- 
tical portrait-purposes, only in the forties and 
fifties. It never became really popular. By the 
time the process had gained recognition, it was 
already discarded for quicker, easier and cheaper 
methods. It was too expensive, painstaking and 
scientific a manipulation for the workman; and 
to sit quietly for five or seven minutes, even on 
the brightest day, was surely no inducement to 
public favor after the charm of novelty had 
once worn off. 

This is the reason why daguerreotypes are 
becoming more and more of a rarity. These 
shining sorceries on which light plays as on 
moonstone or mother-of-pearl, are attracting the 
attention of collectors and will steadily increase 
in value. A daguerreotype by John W. Draper, 
the first American who made a portrait by this 
method, may bring exceptional prices at future 
auction sales. Professor Draper’s subject was 
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NIAGARA FALLS 


his sister Catherine, who, with her face thickly 
powdered, patiently sat in the sunshine for half 
an hour, the time that her brother considered 
necessary for the exposure. The Smithsonian 
Institute in recent years has paid special atten- 
tion to this branch of photography, and a 
younger generation, desirous to keep home- and 
family-memories alive, has become quite eager 
to have old daguerreotypes enlarged and repro- 
duced. Quite a trade has sprung up in conse- 
quence. A genuine daguerreotype is surely as 
choice and precious an heirloom as any other, 
and the desire to duplicate these images is one 
of the few opportunities to display a feeling of 
reverence and ancestral pride. 

In the early forties photography was still 
hailed “ as one of the most surprising discov- 
eries,” and the inventor L. J. M. Daguerre, a 
scene-painter by profession, but of little renown. 
who had frequently met the wolf of need at his 
doors, succeeded in selling the secret of his 
process to the French government. “ For the 
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glory of endowing the world of science with a 
new mechanical pictorialism,” he received a pen- 
sion of 6,000 franes for life, and the son of his 
former partner Niépce one of 4,000. This may 
seem a small compensation now, but at that time 
few * prophets and visionaries ”’ realized what this 
new pictorialism would eventually mean to the 
world; thus Daguerre and Niépce must be 
classed among the lucky inventors, in as far as 
Fortune rarely smiles more generously upon this 
precarious and most disappointing of intellec- 
tual occupations. 

The scientific world had hoped for such a 
discovery, but had given up all expectation of 
the hope being realized. Ever since the middle 
ages men had bartered peace and quiet in pur- 
suit of the ideal of a sun-drawn picture. Not 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century did 
the dream take any definite shape. About this 
time an humble lithographer with the high- 
sounding name of Joseph Nicephore Niépce 
used in his business for the reproduction of 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 


drawings a transferring-process which contained 
some of the vital elements of photography. 
Daguerre and Niépce met and entered into a 
partnership. They were looking for a convenience 
of reproduction merely, and they agreed to pur- 
sue their investigations and experiments in com- 
mon and share the profits, whatever they might 
prove to be. No particular progress had been 
made when Niépce died in 1833, and Daguerre, 
with the grit that struggles to survive, continued 
to experiment along his own lines, finally achiev- 
ing success in 1838. With the proud arrogance 
of the French bourgeois he announced publicly 
the full details of his invention before the 
Academy of Sciences on August 19, 1839. 


JOSIAH HAWES 


It aroused interest everywhere. It shook the 
art-world with its fresh romance. Delacroix, 
the great French painter, exclaimed, “ From this 
day, painting is dead !”” However, he continued 
to paint. Others took a deep interest in these 
sun-kissed products and, by the time the inventor 
had made known the process whereby his beau- 
tiful pictures were produced, in various coun- 
tries men of scientific bent had taken up the 
idea. A New Yorker by the name of Wolcott, 
an instrument-maker by trade, and a philosopher 
in leisure hours, took out the first patent for a 
‘samera for portraiture. The products of these 
years were still in the experimental stage; but 
it did not take many months before some * men 
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of science” were taking likenesses for money. 

Readers who have retained a slight chemical 
knowledge from their college days may be 
interested in a short explanation of the actual 
process. They were not really positives but 
reversed images, negatives of exceeding thin- 
ness, almost transparent, * backed ” by the 
mirror-like surface of the silver, very much like 
an ordinary kodak film that is held against a 
dark object and in that way brings out the pic- 
ture. Daguerre used a polished plate of silvered- 
copper on which a very thin film of silver iodide 
was allowed to form, by exposing the shiny sur- 
face to the vapor of iodine. This coated plate 
was then exposed in a camera and developed by 
the action of metallic mercury vapor. Fixing 
was accomplished in a solution of common salt. 

The chemicals were cheap enough, but the 
substance they had to work upon was sufficiently 
expensive to frighten away the most enthusiastic 
amateurs. To buy a dozen plates at that time 
amounted almost to the same as to invest in a 
dozen solid-silver cigarette cases to-day, and 
sach of these expensive plates would yield only 
one picture. The newness of the manipulation, 
no doubt, also caused many disasters of over- 
exposure and under-exposure, and, frequently, no 
exposure at all. So if one desired to take to 
this new pastime in a whole-souled fashion, one 
had to be either a mine-owner, or some sort of a 
Cassio who could follow Jago’s advice. Never- 
theless it made its way, and the semblance of all 
the celebrities of that period, such as John 
Jacob Astor, the elder Booth, Jenny Lind, 
Charles Sumner, Andrew Jackson, Webster ; 
distinguished visitors like Kossuth, Dickens and 
the Prince of Wales; and our early authors, 
Irving, Cooper, N. P. Willis, Halleck, Bryant 
and Poe, have been preserved to us in 
daguerreotypes. 

In order to take pleasure in these portraits of 
sixty and seventy years ago, it does not seem to 
be necessary to have known the persons whom 
they represent. To us their value consists in 
their faithful portrayal of fashions, environment 
and personalities of another age, and, at the 
same time, by their finish, they reveal the char- 
acter, the conscientiousness and reach of that 
age. ‘ People are inclined to smile because we 
praise the daguerreotypes of our grandfathers,” 
said a prominent photographer recently, * but I 
want to say that the photograph of the present 
day is no improvement on it for artistic delicacy 
and subtlety of likeness.” It is doubtful whether 
photographie portraiture of to-day will reflect 
our time in the same satisfactory manner. Its 
interests are, perhaps, too diversified, also, in 
most cases, too imitative of painting. Skill of exe- 


cution is admired more than loyal interpretation. 

The daguerreotype portraits show that their 
makers gave considerable thought to outward 
appearance and fashion. Portraiture was to 
them largely a matter of some person of means 
wishing to test this new style of image-making, 
who, naturally, desired a smart likeness of him- 
self in colored vest, stock, flapping frockcoat 
and, if possible, a beaver on his head. Or it 
meant her ladyship in patterned gown, with 
bonnet and ribbons, short waist and _ puffed 
sleeves. Both of them had clean faces, new 
clothes and engaging smiles. Everybody had 
an air of tailoring and good breeding, as though 
born to a polite and comfortable life. The 
poses were the simplest imaginable, generally 
full-face views, as if they were looking at them- 
selves in a mirror. There were no arrange- 
ments, no creeds of tone or pictorialism. They 
were too busy with the mechanical side of the 
sitting to delineate people at their best or what 
they, or their patrons, thought best. The papier- 
maché furniture and other gallery-horrors, with 
the exception of the venerable headrest, had not 
yet been thrust upon an indulgent public. 

The result was simplicity mingled with a cer- 
tain primitive awkwardness. Beneath the sur- 
face of this work there is, however, in these 
pictures a fundamental quality which will never 
pass out of fashion, but will be appreciated 
always by those who love artistic things. For 
although these portraits show the originals 
dressed in a way that strikes us as absurd, or 
though the setting of the figures — to say nothing 
of the attitudes and expressions — often seem to 
us ridiculous, they are nevertheless the work of 
men of enthusiasm and taste. We feel that they 
embody, in many instances, the vision of an 
artist’s eye, and that in their faces there is a 
vitality which none but keen observers of human 
nature could have rendered. The names of 
these early photographers will remain unknown. 
Their signatures were not recorded. They 
apparently could not persuade themselves that it 
was worth any man’s while to sign his name to 
what seemed to be then little more than a scien- 
tific pastime. 

How truthful they are to nature is difficult to 
say. No retouching was possible, and facial 
blemishes could be modified only by a touch of 
color on the cheeks. ‘This was really in their 
favor. During the long suspense while the face 
passed into the solarized condition, the modeling 
was lost to a certain extent and the fleshtints 
were deadened, but these very deficiencies pro- 
duce a delightful breadth of representation, as 
we have since learned to admire in the paintings 
of Manet and Whistler. And yet, at the same 
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time, the detail of texture as, for instance, the 
sheen of a satin waistcoat, is copied with sur- 
prising beauty. They were composites of facial 
expression that were more trustworthy than those 
of the following period; for when more rapid 
exposure came into practice, the expression be- 
‘ame more instantaneous, more restless, the 
shadows deepened and became opaque. 

The daguerreotype will always be loved for 
its suavity of expression, its tempered technique 
and its convincing grace. Truth of substance 
was wedded to truth of style in its mellow sheen. 
The short duration of its sway will steadily in- 
crease its esthetic importance. Although after 
its suppression it lingered on for a decade or more 
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in various versions, it was in fashion only in the 
forties and fifties, and this period it will continue 
to represent to us. Impressions that impress art- 
lovers generally have the flavor of rarity. This 
quality among objets dart is granted only to a 
chosen few. The daguerreotype speaks a 
language of its own that touches the common 
chords of life. The daguerreotype possesses 
the pictorial magic and historic power to fasci- 
nate the many as well as expert minds; for it 
conjures up to cotemporary view and truthfully 
portrays forms and faces long passed away, 
things that are dead and lost to living eyes 
because it was, as James would put it, * the real 
right thing” in its own peculiar time. 
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Photography as a Profession 


Some Practical Advice and Hints to Those Who Contemplate Photography 
as a Means of Livelihood 


E are so continually receiving letters 
of inquiry from our readers asking 
our opinion as to the advisability of 

their entering the photographic profession and 
the prospects open to them, that we have thought 
it advisable to answer, in a general way, such 
inquiries in an article which would enable us to 
deal with the matter more fully than is usually 
possible by correspondence. 

Our querists are men of all ages, and engaged, 
when they make the inquiry, in almost every 
kind of business) A man may write, for ex- 
ample, in something like the following strain: 
“IT am a news-agent, but find the business is 
very much cut up, and, as I am very much 
interested in photography, I think of becoming 
a professional photographer. I have a_half- 
plate camera, and one of its lenses of 71-inch 
focus, and my friends tell me I have beer very 
successful with the portraits I have of them. 
Do you advise me to take up photography, and 
is there a good living in it? I shall be grateful 
for any advice.” 

Now, we are desirous to discuss the matter 
quite dispassionately, and without the slightest 
wish to discourage any enthusiastic worker who 
may feel that photography as a profession offers 
him better prospects than the work in which he 
is already engaged. At the same time, we 
fully realize the responsibilities which attach to 
the position of adviser in such a matter. 

A man may throw up what is bringing him a 
living, even if it be not quite so good a living as 
he desires, and he may spend his hard-earned 
savings on launching out in a new direction, 
only to find that he has jumped out of the 
proverbial frying-pan into the fire. Most men 
and women of any pluck let the world see the 
best side of things. They strive to keep up the 
appearance of success in life, even when there 
is little actual prosperity. 

The consequence is that, knowing his own 
individual difficulties and financial anxieties, the 
average man thinks most other men are in bet- 
ter positions, making and saving more money 
than himself. This may, or may not, be the 
case; but it is an undoubted fact that every 
profession or trade contains very many members 
who are struggling to make ends meet, but who 
keep this fact, as far as possible, from an un- 
sympathetic world. It is therefore quite unsafe 
to assume that because Mr. A., who is a profes- 


sional photographer, appears to be doing well, 
he is actually doing so. 

Further, it is still more unsafe to assume that 
“because Mr. A. seems to be doing well, I my- 
self can do the same.” Mr. A. may have given 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years of his life to photo- 
graphy, while the man eager to enter the pro- 
fession has given, say, an equal period of time 
to some other work. Obviously Mr. A. has a 
start in the race of the ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, as the case may be. We are referring 
at the moment to the technical side of the work 
only, and, assuming that photography is as easy 
as some persons would have us believe, an expe- 
rience of ten years in the mere matter of nega- 
tive and print production alone is not to be 
overlooked as a factor working against the later 
entrant. 

Again, every man who is dissatisfied with his 
present occupation, because it is yielding him an 
insufficient income, should ask himself whether 
it is yielding him an adequate return for what 
he has put into it in brains and business-ability. 
It is, of course, very difficult for a man to sit 
on himself in judgment in this way, but it ought 
to be done before taking such an important step 
as that of making a complete change of occupa- 
tion. If aman has more or less failed in one 
direction through lack of business-ability, is it 
probable that he will succeed in another ? 

We may now turn to a consideration of the 
qualities and abilities which will make for suc- 
cess, and the mere mention of these will show 
our correspondents how impossible it is for us 
to form any idea of the chances of success from 
a short letter. We need not specify moral 
qualities, such as business-integrity, and the 
like ; these will be taken for granted. Business- 
ability, reasonably-good education, charm of 
manner, good appearance, artistic perception 
and technical skill may be set down as the 
principal requisites, and these may be considered 
more or less in detail. It will be understood 
that much of what we have already said does 
not apply in those cases where a youth contem- 
plates making photography his business. Now 
that we are considering the qualifications, how- 
ever, our remarks are capable of fairly-general 
application. 

First, then, business-ability, by which we 
mean, broadly, the ability to se// the work pro- 
duced, and to produce the work which will sell. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 


Professional photographers, as a whole, are 
markedly deficient in this direction. It is some- 
times stated in their defence that the artistic 
temperament is rarely business-like, but we fear 
there is as great a lack of artistry as of business- 
aptitude. A man may be business-like in so far 
as systematic book-keeping, prompt attention 
to correspondence, punctuality with regard to 
appointments, and such like matters go, yet he 
may show lack of business-ability in his failure 
to understand, and constantly reckon with, human 
nature. In so personal a business as photo- 
graphy, this is a most important factor. 

The sitter does not always ask for what he 
wants, neither does he always want what is 
asked for. Quickness of perception and a good 
deal of tact are required to enable one to see a 
little below the surface and to lead the cus- 
tomer on to what will please him and prove 
creditable and profitable work. Too often the 
photographer ventures to argue with his cus- 
tomer —a fatal procedure. If there is dissatis- 
faction with the proofs, it is far better to say 
at once, “I agree with you, madam; the pic- 
tures don’t do you justice. When can you come 
for a resitting’” Such an attitude goes a long 
way towards ensuring that the second lot of 
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proofs will be liked. We give this merely as 
an instance, but the same principle applies in 
many other cases. 

Further, business-ability enables a man _ to 
see and seize opportunities to push business. 
There are often cases where, once a customer is 
interested in the work, he can be led to spend 
money. The American professionals well under- 
stand the advantages, for example, of taking an 
8 by 10 picture and submitting it with the 
proofs, even though the order is for cabinets. 
Often judicious handling will secure an order 
for platino-types when the client originally pro- 
posed having silver prints, and so on. In this 
connection, we may point out that many suc- 
cessful professionals leave this side of the busi- 
ness to a smart woman-receptionist, that it 
usually pays to do so, and that a good business- 
woman is worth a good salary. 

We need not give further instances. Our 
correspondents should be able to decide for 
themselves whether they possess the business- 
qualities of which we have given but two or 
three examples. 

As to artistic perception, the public wants a 
certain amount of the artistic, but not an over- 
dose. There is virtually no demand for the 
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ultra-artistic obscurity of the under-exposed-and- 
printed-from-the-back-on-very-rough-paper type 
of portrait. We should say that the demand is 
for good likeness, with pleasing expression, 
satisfactory composition, with clear but unob- 
trusive detail, the appearance or ensemble of the 
finished print being “artistic,” in that the print- 
ing and mounting are up to date and, to some 
extent, individual. 

What the inquirer generally considers first. 
we have left to the last —the technical skill. 
We do not suggest for a moment that it is of 
no importance; but we do say that the other 
requirements for success are much less readily 
acquired. Some time and study must neverthe- 
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less be devoted to the work of producing with 
certainty well-graded negatives of uniform print- 
ing-quality, though they may be taken under 
widely-different conditions of light, and also to 
printing the negatives satisfactorily. Whenever 
it is possible, some period of technical and artis- 
tic training is a great help, either in a technical 
school or a photographic establishment. Each 
alternative has its own advantages, and we are 
always glad to advise inquirers on this point. 

So far we have said nothing as to what a 
professional worker may hope to make out of 
photography as a Obviously, every- 
thing depends upon what the individual puts 
into it in ability, energy and capital. The man 


business. 
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of great business-aptitude, with a good deal of 
vapital, may make a handsome income, buying 
assistance in the way of artistic and technical 
skill. The small man, starting in a modest way, 
may make a comfortable living. 

In any case, it will be found that competition 
is keen everywhere; and to succeed means 
striking out on new lines, either in the style of 
work or the methods of business. Yet how few 
workers do this! For instance, how many 
photographers have used the autochrome process 
as a means to attract attention to their estab- 
lishments and, at the same time, bring in a few 
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guineas occasionally In this apathy of the 
average professional, we have one of the best 


reasons why the really smart, pushing man 
may do well if he enters the professional 


ranks. — The Amateur Photographer. 
be 


Success in photography will come only when 
‘you press the button,” and do all the rest, 
yourself. 

Rules in photography are valuable only as a 
starting-point. Add 50% brains to 
formula. — Divight A. Davis. 


every 
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Different Kinds of Pictures 


ARTHUR HAMMOND 


HE first consideration of an artist in pic- 

ture-making with a camera or, indeed, 

with any other medium, of necessity re- 
lates to the kind he wants to make; so in the 
criticism of pictures, this consideration applies 
likewise to the critic for pictures are of 
many kinds. 

We may have, for instance, a picture that is 
primarily a record, and in which much of the 
interest depends upon its value as a truthful 
and accurate representation of an event, a scene 
or a person. 

Such a picture may be allegorical or wholly 
imaginative, or it may be a representation of an 
important event in modern history. I have 
before me, as I write, a reproduction of “ The 
Battle of Rivoli,” by Phillipoteaux, and even in 
the small halftone the detail and textures are 
wonderfully realistic. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the accoutrements and weapons are 
accurately and truthfully depicted. In these 
respects the picture is extremely interesting and 
instructive as a record of facts; but there are, 
in addition, artistic qualities which greatly en- 
hance this purely-historical interest. The ar- 
rangement of the groups, the lines of the 
picture, the perspective and composition in gen- 
eral are satisfying and pleasing to the artistic 
perception, and the picture is, in every sense of 
the word, artistic. 

To make pictures of this type — though per- 
haps on a less pretentious scale — the camera is 
particularly suitable. Such pictures demand not 
only faultless technique and complete mastery of 
the medium, but just as much artistic insight 
into the possibilities of arrangement and com- 
position as any other kind of picture. A photo- 
graph may be a record only — and many are 
but, even so, its interest and utility as such are 
not in any way diminished by its possessing 
artistic qualities also, which render it addition- 
ally attractive as a work of art. It is a mistake 
to suppose that because a photograph is a record 
only, it need not be artistic. It can be, and 
should be, just as much a picture as any- 
thing else. The most suitable point of view 
should be selected carefully, and the lighting- 
conditions receive every consideration. The 
well-known architectural pictures of Frederick 
H. Evans are examples of record-photographs 
so “treated” that they are, at the same time, 
pleasing and satisfying as pictures. 

So much, then, for one kind of pictures. 





There are the pictures that tell a story, such as 
Marcus Stone’s paintings, and in this class of 
pictures also the subject is important. Artistic 
treatment is important likewise, and must by no 
means be neglected. Pictures of this type can 
be, and often have been, very beautifully ren- 
dered by the camera. 

Then, there are the pictures which depend for 
their interest and attractiveness on the treat- 
ment alone, and in which the subject is of no 
very great importance. Whistler’s nocturnes and 
Turner’s landscapes are of this type, and the im- 
pressionistic landscapesof Monet and otherartists. 

Such pictures are not records, they need not 
be exact and accurate transcriptions of nature. 
They depend, for their interest, on the treatment 
of the subject. They depict a mood of nature, 
a theme or motive; they display the artist’s 
individuality and temperament rather than any 
particular scene or event. They too, as well as 
the records and the pictures that tell a story, 
have a place in the world, and serve to provide 
satisfaction and enjoyment for those who can 
appreciate them, just as certain musical composi- 
tions have a place for those to whom they appeal. 

On consideration of this latter variety of pic- 
tures it will be found that the artist, as a rule, 
has endeavored to express a theme or motive, 
and that everything is subordinated to that which 
he is trying to express. 

Turner’s “ Rain, Steam and Speed” is an 
expression of a theme. The subject is an ex- 
press-train on the Great Western Railway in 
England, but it would be all the same if it hap- 
pened to be any other railroad in any other 
country. This picture is not a record — the 
artist was not interested in topographical or 
mechanical details. The scene is probably al- 
most entirely imaginary, and even an expert in 
railroad matters doubtless would fail to identify 
the locomotive as being a G. W. train rather 
than any other. The features of the landscape 
are not accurate, nor are they even distinct, and 
the steam and speed quite obliterate any details 
by which the engine might be identified. As a 
record of facts, therefore, the picture is not at 
all adequate; but as the expression of a theme, 
and as a record of the artist’s impressions, it is a 
great picture and is one of the best examples of 
which I can think. 

This is a type of picture in which treatment 
is everything and the actual subject is of very 
little importance as we shall see. 
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THE FLAT-IRON BUILDING 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 


Now, although photography depends, very 
largely, on chemistry, optics and other exact 
sciences and is, therefore, more mechanical and 
less amenable to personal control than the brush 
and pencil, such pictures as these pictures of 
the “ Rain, Steam and Speed ” type —are quite 
within the possibilities of the camera, and there 
is no reason why an artist should not use a 
‘amera to make such pictures if he be so minded, 
for he will find that if he has anything to ex- 
press —if he has any ideas of his own and can 
see more in a subject than the obvious or com- 
monplace — his camera, if properly controlled, 
is anything but a machine. 

There is almost as much individuality in 
‘amera-pictures of the present day as in paint- 
ings and drawings. One can, at a glance, dis- 











FIGURE ONE 


tinguish between a Coburn and a Cadby and a 
portrait by Pirie MacDonald is quite different 
from one by Mrs. Kiisebier. 

It is quite conceivable, therefore, that the 
camera may be used by an artist to convey im- 
pressions as well as facts. That is to say, a 
* Rain, Steam and Speed” subject might be 
selected and might be depicted with as much 
success as a “ Battle of Rivoli” subject. But 
naturally the photographer would go about his 
work in a different way according to the type 
of picture he essayed and would adapt his appa- 
ratus and his methods to the work in hand. 
For the “battle-scene” type of picture he 
doubtless would use a view-camera; he would 
select his view-point with the utmost care, and 
would take his picture with a highly corrected lens 
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in order to obtain perfectly-sharp definition in 
the planes in which such definition were needed. 
The result, if all went well, might be just as 
much a work of art as is any other picture. 

On the other hand, for a ‘“ Rain, Steam and 
Speed ” subject, for a picture in which the 
theme and the treatment are more important 
than the subject, and in which he was trying to 
convey impressions, rather than actual facts, the 
photographer would modify his apparatus and 
his methods of work. The impressions would 
resolve themselves into one definite motive or 
theme and everything would be subordinated to 
his motive. The picture might, or might not, 
be truthful and accurate as regards the topo- 
graphical details, but it would have to be truthful 
as regards tone and gradation. ‘The unessential 
details would be ignored, and the artist might 
even go as far as to suppress all detail if, in his 
opinion, such were not in accordance with his 
theme. That is why there are photographs that 
are often stigmatized by the unappreciative as 
fuzzy and meaningless. They are just as mean- 
ingless to such people as a Beethoven Symphony 
would be to one who has no ear for music. 

The merit of such a picture does not depend 
upon its clearness or its fuzziness, but upon the 
extent to which he succeeds in conveying to 
others the impressions the artist received when 
he made the picture. His aim in such a case 
is to make a record of the impressions that par- 
ticular scene made upon him at that particular 
time and underjust those conditions of atmos- 
phere and lighting — not to make a record 
of the facts as they might be under ordinary 
conditions at other times. That is why Monet 
was able to paint the same “ bit” of Hampton 
Court Palace several times and yet make each 
picture totally different. The same scene under 
varying conditions made different impressions 
on him. 

Let me now refer briefly to some specific ex- 
amples which I hope will help to elucidate to 
some extent the ideas I have been trying to 
express and which will show how a_photo- 
grapher may apply them to his own work. I 
want to show, first of all, that a photograph 
may be just a record and yet,to some extent, 
may be pictorial without in any way destroying 
its interest or utility as a record. 

Fig. I. “ The Flat-iron Building,” New York, 
is primarily a record. I took a picture of it in 
order to be able to show my friends on the other 
side how they build in America. But there 
was some attempt to make it more or less orna- 
mental as well as merely useful. The tracery 
of the bare branches, contrasted with the severe 
and uncompromising uprightness of the building, 


gives it some interest and decorative quality, 
and the atmospheric conditions at the time give 
a more or less pleasing quality of tone and 
aerial perspective. Yet these esthetic qualities 
do not make the picture any the less useful as a 
record of the facts. It is just as mucha record, 
just as much a picture-postal subject, as it would 
have been if I had used a wide-angle lens and 
left out the trees, or if I had taken it on a bright, 
clear day. As it is, however, it is far more 
interesting. This belongs to the record-picture 
class, the * battle-scene ” type, while the others 
are of the * Rain, Steam and Speed” type 
impressions, not facts. 

In the other three pictures, the subject itself 
is of no great importance. In Fig. II., for in- 
stance, what I wanted was not a picture of the 
people or a view of Revere Beach, but a record 
of my impression of a crowd making a holiday. 
I therefore used a lens that would tend to mass 
the fine details and give, rather, a general im- 
pression of the scene. This particular picture 
has, for some unaccountable reason, a little of 
the quality of an impressionistic painting in that 
it closes up — becomes clear and coherent at a 
little distance. 

In Fig. III. my impression was that of two 
silver birches boldly defined against a soft and 
hazy background. I therefore used a lens that 
would mass and blend the darker tones, and I 
focused for the tree-trunks so that all else might 
be softened and subdued. 

In Fig. IV. I wanted just the shadows on the 
snow and enough tree to account for their being 
there. 

These pictures will serve, perhaps, to demon- 
strate the fact that there are subjects almost 
anywhere and at any time of the year for any- 
one who can see beyond the merely obvious. 
In the streets of a big city in the fall, at a 
crowded beach resort in summer, on the out- 
skirts of the town in spring and winter, are sub- 
jects that can be made attractive and interesting 
provided an attempt be made to treat the sub- 
ject pictorially and provided the artist will re- 
member always that it takes something more 
than a bald statement of facts to make a 
picture. 

Just as in poetry, it is not so much the story 
that is told but the manner of its telling. The 
story of Enoch Arden, and, in fact, all Tenny- 
son’s narrative poems, owe their interest and 
charm to the manner of the telling. 

The chief thing to remember in making pic- 
tures or in criticizing pictures is that the actual 
subject may, or may not, be important, but the 
manner of presenting the subject is very impor- 
tant indeed. 
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Portraiture Out of Doors 


DAVID J. COOK 


MERICANS are general lovers of the 
great out of doors; and is it not because 
we are then at our best, and, in our close 

communion with nature, stand stripped of all 
ugliness? In *God’s first temple” there is no 
place for the artificial nor the superficial. These 
do not enter into the beautiful scheme. What 
more fitting place, then, for the practice of por- 
traiture! The surroundings certainly have a di- 
rect bearing on one’s mentality, and this, in a 
large measure, governs presence and expression. 
Recall to mind the satisfying pictures of family 
and friends, and you must concede superiority to 
not a few outdoor portraits. Professional pho- 
tographers will agree that most pictures brought 
to the studio for enlarging, and thereby be per- 
manently preserved, are of this class. This may 
be partly on account of general carelessness and 
negligence in having photographs made at the 
studio, but it is also due to the general attrac- 
tiveness of this method of picture-making, and 
greater naturalness and ease of the individual 
when out of doors. In these circumstances, it 
is astonishing that so few professionals have 
recognized this, and are prepared to make really 
good out-of-door portraits, with superior finish. 
Heretofore the amateur has had the field virtu- 
ally to himself; but he is giving way to the 
semi-professional and the skilled professional 
practitioners, who are not only making portraits 
which possess real artistic merit in the open, 
but are also pursuing their avocation in the 
home, doing what is generally recognized as at- 
home photography, by daylight and by flash- 
light. These workers are the real “live wires ” 
in the profession, and include the foremost men 
and women practitioners in the country. Per- 
haps the most prominent foreign workers in this 
line are the Diithrkoops — father and daughter— 
whose artistic work has been shown by many 
examples in PHoto-Era. 

Out-of-door, at-home and flashlight portraiture 
provide great opportunities for the skilled artist. 
and leave him unincumbered to follow his bent ; 
and with this greater freedom of thought and 
action marked improvement is bound to be made 
in his work, and serve to distinguish it from 
mere photographs. Rules and customs which 
govern studio-practice must be dispensed with, 
however, for they are likely to hinder free 
expression. The great desideratum is soul — 
to depict the character and individuality of the 
person in surroundings making for beauty ; and 


when one stops to consider the practice of a 
great portion of our population which summers 
at the seaside, in the mountains, country or other 
resort; and the throngs which frequent our 
parks, amusement-places and gardens — in sum- 
mer apparel and presenting a free, artistic ap- 
pearance, which fits so well with nature — we 
sannot but be cognizant of the wealth of mate- 
rial and great opportunity offered the artistic 
worker, At other seasons of the year nearly 
as great opportunities abound, particularly when 
persons are engaged in outdoor sports and pas- 
times. Children, in particular, lend themselves 
to outdoor treatment. This is their “ happy 
hunting-ground,” and they are rarely so happy 
as when playing at their games in the open. 
Indeed, almost any situation, if seized upon at 
the opportune time, may be made to yield artistic 
results. It is principally a matter of selection 
and of elimination. One should avoid disturb- 
ing elements, and eliminate all but what is abso- 
lutely necessary to tell our story. One great 
fault of outdoor workers is to include too much 
in the picture —a confused mass of detail — 
thereby greatly weakening the composition. 
Simplicity should be the keynote to pictorial 
expression — simplicity in dress, in pose, in 
surroundings (background), in lighting and in 
expression. In other words, one should copy 
nature at her best. 

By far the greater trouble will arise from 
unsuitable backgrounds. Here, one can greatly 
profit by careful study and analysis of the por- 
traits painted by the old masters, particularly 
those of Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In humbler walks, Jean Francois Millet’s work 
offers excellent examples. To the influence of 
the work of the first two-named artists is largely 
due our modern worked-in-background-effects, 
which seem to hold great attraction for the 
eraft. Pity it is, that the copyist is so lacking 
in the sense of the fitness of things. Be it 
known, these are examples only, and should not 
be copied literally. As suitable backgrounds, 
mention may be made of dense masses of shrubs, 
palms, branches of trees — particularly those 
carrying dense foliage or wealth of blossoms, 
grape arbor, rustic pavilion, lattice, porch, stone 
wall, hedge-row, woodland, courtyard and door- 
way, etc. Our homes and gardens may be, as a 
rule, not so artistic as those of our neighbors 
across the water, but many beautiful effects are 
possible, nevertheless. As a rule, avoid spotty 
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KEEPING HOLIDAY 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 


effects, these detract from the principal theme 
of the picture; also avoid bright sunlight falling 
on the person, for the same reason. Some 
beautiful compositions may be made in this way, 
but the worker must be a master of light. Some 
very beautiful effects are also made in the open, 
with distant landscape forming the background, 
but these in general should be avoided ; simpler 
themes will be more satisfactory. 

For the best light-effects choose the shadow 
side of objects directly in the background, or 
the shady side of buildings, and do not strive to 
reproduce studio-lightings, for these are vastly 
out of place in an outdoor portrait, as outdoor 
lightings are out of place in studio-work. The 
scheme of lighting out of doors is greatly en- 
hanced by the many reflections, which, when 


FIGURE TWO 


properly used as a balance, add a peculiar charm 
to the expression not possible by other means. 
Those reflections from the ground, even, greatly 
assist in the result. The most suitable lightings 
are those which resemble the Rembrandt effects 
and are taken with the shadow side of the face 
presented to the camera. Profiles are particu- 
larly pleasing in this lighting. The camera is 
pointed into, and at an angle of about 45° to 
the direction taken by the light. The result is 
similar to landscape effects obtained in the early 
morning or late afternoon hours, with the shadows 
falling towards, and at a-similar angle to, the 
samera. When taking pictures in this manner 
it is necessary that the lens be hooded, else the 
light will flood the interior of the camera and 
dull the brilliancy of the image. Many land- 
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SILVER BIRCHES 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 


scape effects are spoiled from carelessness in 
this respect alone, and it is even more necessary 
to preserve this brilliancy in portraits than in 
landseape-work. In general, the light falling 
directly from the heavens is too intense, unless 
tempered by trees or buildings or balanced by 
strong reflections from below; so that in all 
outdoor-work some means must be employed to 
control it. A parasol is good for this purpose, 
and is picturesque as well. A hat may be used, 
and is appropriate ; or, as previously mentioned, 
the person may be taken under trees, close to 
buildings, on a porch or under other projection. 

In posing, simply allow the person to be per- 
fectly natural and at his ease. Give him or her 
some employment; the hands, in particular, 
should be occupied. One is very likely to over- 
do in posing, and the effect is, generally, theat- 
rical. The art should hide the artifice. The 
best advice with regard to posing is, don’t pose. 

In point of focus one must use nice judgment, 





FIGURE THREE 


else all may be spoiled. Either have all sharp 
planes, or general diffusion of focus over the 
whole. The practice of having the person mi- 
croscopically sharp and all else woolly, is wrong, 
and serves only to emphasize faults, which are 
bound to appear even in the most carefully 
thought-out compositions. 

Apparatus has been given much prominence 
in former articles, but does it really matter 
what we use’ It is “the man behind,” after 
all. In passing, however, mention may be made 
of the great convenience of the reflecting or 
mirror-type of camera. Such an instrument is 
almost a necessity when it comes to photograph 
children, and these comprise a large portion of 
our clients. 

In the choice of plates, extra fast ones should 
be used, viz., those classed under 14 to 114 of 
Puoro-Era plate-speeds; and when these are 
sensitive to the colors of nature, so much the 
better. Such a plate prepared with a good 
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A SHADOW 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 


backing—as lampblack and caramel—will prove 
ideal for our work. A good formula, one that 
dries quickly and may be easily removed before 
developing, is as follows : 

Loaf Sugar (powdered) and water, any quan- 
tity. Bring to the boiling-point, and maintain 
at this temperature until it will harden when 
dropped in cold water, just as in making butter- 
scotch taffy. When done, add an equal amount 
of water and let simmer for five minutes. Re- 
move from the fire, let cool, and to every four 
ounces add two ounces of Wood Alcohol. Lamp 
Black or Indian Red is now added until the 
mass is of the density of strained honey. To 
test it, coat a piece of glass and note the reverse 
side. If correctly made, this should present an 
absolutely black surface. If it is light in color, 

















FIGURE FOUR 


this indicates that the sugar has not been cooked 
long enough ; and if used in this condition will 
be of little benefit in preventing halation. The 
secret is in the cooking, and one should not neg- 
lect to test each batch before using. 

With fast color-sensitive, backed plates, used 
in conjunction with a light greenish-yellow filter 
or ray-screen, one is fully equipped for all classes 
of outdoor-work, including sunlight-effects and 
where open landscape forms the background. 
Halation or spread of highlight on to shadow 
portions is thus reduced to the minimum, and 
true tonal values, so necessary to the proper 
feeling of a picture, obtained. Of course, great 
‘are must be used in backing and in developing 
not to expose the plate unnecessarily to the ruby 
light. In backing, place two plates together, 
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film to film, and the backing will be ample pro- 
tection, until dry. In developing, use a safe 
light which may be made by superposing one 
sheet of “ Virida”’ (green) paper over the ruby 
glass used for developing ordinary plates. One 
should bear in mind, however, that no light is 
absolutely safe if a strong illuminant is used 
and the plate exposed unduly. 

The development of outdoor-portraits may be 
by the brush-method, or control may be had by 
means of the tentative method of development, 
which consists, essentially, in omitting the accel- 
erator when first applying the developing-solu- 
tion to the plate, and afterwards adding it, drop 
by drop, as oceasion requires. If this method 
is employed, an excess of the decolorizer should 
be added to the regular developer to prevent 
stain by prolonged action. This method is a 
slow process, but one is in absolute control at 


all times. A blue-black negative is best for P. I., 
or developing-paper, and must not be too dense, 
else the tonal values of the highlights will be 
lost. The great tendency in developing outdoor- 
portraits is to carry them in the solution too far. 
Printed matter should be just barely discerned 
through the highlights, when the negative is 
held distant from the paper about half an inch. 
For finishing, a semi-matte paper should be 
used. A high gloss is likely to make the effect 
too harsh, while a dead matte will destroy bril- 
liancy in the dense shadows. Tone to a warm- 
black. The landscape requires a cold tone, but 
the portrait requires more warmth, so that a 
compromise must be made, as neither a warm 
sepia nor a cold-black tone would do. Print in 
rather a light key and mount on a warm-colored 
support, and this will tend to give more life to 
the portrait and produce a harmonious whole. 


Portraiture and Life 
LECTURE BY F. C. TILNEY 


HE proceedings of the Professional Pho- 
tographers’ Congress in London, last 
May, were enlivened by a lecture by Mr. 
F. C. Tilney, who, in characteristic fashion, 
dealt with the subject of the aims and methods 
to be observed in posing and lighting portraits. 
We can only pluck here and there from Mr. 
Tilney’s sheaf, and a good deal of what he said 
loses its point without his illustrations, which 
ranged from Rembrandt to New Bond Street. 
Mr. Tilney laid it down in the first place that 
energetic sitters, more particularly men, ought 
not to be photographed in relaxed attitudes. 
Mr. John Burns should not loll in an easy 
chair. Ladies with political ambitions also 


should not be given a kitten to nurse or fancy . 


work to toy with. A suggestion of alertness 
was conveyed by the backbone rather than by 
the limb. The alert turn of the head was desir- 
able in many cases, but this was rather the char- 
acteristic of the swave man than of the energetic. 
He drew attention to the excellence of the for- 
ward bend in D. O. Hill’s ** Mrs. Jameson.” 
The relaxed spine gave the swavest line. Crossed 
legs demanded trimming just below the knee. 
Only in profile were they admirable, but he 
trusted that there would not be too many ver- 
sions of the Whistler “ Carlyle ” trick. 

The great thing in posing, Mr. Tilney con- 
tinued, was to get the masses to hang well 
together, and this depended largely upon the 
principle of the radiation of line. The spine 
usually set the key to these line harmonies, and 


the lines were not parallel, but went in radiating 
groups from their center, just as with the lines 
of plants. It might seem hopeless to apply this 
decorative pattern-work to the conical bundles 
of garments with the head on top which came 
to the studio, but there were always the arms 
that might be made to suggest something, and 
there was always a body which could be bended 
one way or the other. The large hats of ladies 
often assisted the decorative composition. 

In cutting into a mass by trimming, it was 
seldom fortunate to eliminate more than half of 
any recognized form, say, for example, a sculp- 
tured urn. The lesser half that remained was 
apt to be of unshapely pattern, and the idea 
was aroused in the mind that the object had 
been squeezed in from the outside. As to the 
centering of a head, Mr. Tilney pointed out that 
the mathematical center was by no means the 
sensuous centre — another instance of the disa- 
greement between science and art. If a spot 
was to appear as though it was in the center of 
a parallelogram, it must be higher than it looked. 
In these days the head was considered to be the 
most important part of the portrait, and seemed 
to have good claims to all the available space. 
In some cases the head and bust might occupy, 
the one the upper half and the other the lower 
half of the picture-space, but this applied only 
when the bust was more than usually interest- 
ing, as in the case of a court gown or of some 
stately dress. To bring the figure down too low 
meant to have unsightly spaces between the 
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elbows and the waist. The commonest mistake 
among photographers was to allow a head or 
figure to be too near the side towards which it 
looked, leaving the space on the other side as so 
much space to let. 

On the matter of lighting, he pointed out that 
D. O. Hill’s great success in the likeness, char- 
acter and sculpturesque grandeur of his heads 
was due to the unsophisticated nature of his 
work. He used the naked sun as an illuminant, 
and his slow lenses and slower plates kept all his 
shadows darker than the technician of to-day 
would permit, but his portraits lost nothing 
thereby. So long as the portrait of the sitter 
himself was the chief motif, the simpler the 
lighting the shorter would be the path to suc- 
cess. The use of reflectors, as he showed by 
one well-known portrait of a prominent Union- 
ist politician, might easily degenerate into abuse. 
In certain schemes of lighting the chief empha- 
sis was upon the ear. To his mind, the eye and 
brow, being the chief seat of mentality, could 
best stand the emphasis of the highest light, and 
which his examples pleasingly demonstrate. 

As to backgrounds, he gave the rule, as old 
as da Vinci, that the darker side of the figure 
should touch on the lighter side of the back- 
ground, and vice versa. As to placing, it was a 
principle of optics and moral philosophy com- 
bined that we looked down upon anything upon 
which we had to look down, while anything raised 
us above stimulated our respect. If the figure 
was to be seated, it was necessary to have either 
a very high seat or a very low camera. Noth- 
ing was more ignoble than a bird’s-eye view of 
a person’s scalp, shoulders and lap. There were 
exceptions in the case of children, and also in 
the case of a person sitting at a writing-desk, 
when the mind instinctively made allowances 
for the lower position. 

There remained the question of expression, 
which, after all, must tell for more in a portrait 
than the pose of a figure. It was desirable to 
make an exposure immediately after the sitter 
had made a remark and before the vital force 
had evaporated. A sharp “* Excuse me !” accom- 
panied by the pressing of the bulb, might, if 
driven into the middle of a remark, hold up the 
expression. Into the faces of handsome people 
or people of characteristic physiognomy, such as 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, no expression need be 
coaxed. A beautiful model went all to pieces the 
moment a remark or a ripple of thought disturbed 
her masklike repose. The ideal—not always prac- 
ticable — was to know the sitter a little, in which 
‘ase no such hideous mistake would be made to 
get the haughty beauty to be jocular or the pen- 
sive poet to grin. — The Amateur Photographer. 
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Retouching and Improving Landscape Negatives 


G. T. HARRIS 


HE landscape negative, when it leaves the 
fixing-bath, may be that rara avis the 
perfect negative ; perfect, that is, from 

the technical point of view, one that leaves the 
critical photographic mind no room to suggest 
improvements. Too often it is far otherwise. 
Setting aside defects arising from personal 
errors in exposure and development (which 
even in these days of automaticity will occasion- 
ally arise), there are many causes that may con- 
spire adversely to affect the quality of a negative, 
of which the photographer is perfectly cognizant 
at the time, but which are quite beyond his con- 
trol. All he can do is to seek some means of 
compensation by after-treatment of the negative. 


Mistakes in Exposure and Misfortunes in 
Lighting 

In spite of actinometers and exposure-tables 
subjects will crop up, and not infrequently, in 
landscape-work, which defy them both and throw 
the photographer upon his own resources. He 
‘an give only a more or less haphazard exposure 
and trust to his skill to rectify in some measure 
by subsequent methods the under- or overex- 
posure that he will probably find. Or a long 
journey has been taken to some remote sphere 
of action and the day that promised so well 
reverses its intention, and when the field of 
operation is reached the only chance to get 
crispness in the negatives rests with the photo- 
grapher’s ability to put it there by judicious 
retouching and cognate methods. 


Papers for Defective Exposures 


Under- and overexposure will usually be the 
first defects to arrest the attention in dealing 
with a batch of negatives. They are self-evi- 
dent from the first and do not admit of any 
indecision as to the desirability of attempting 
some means of improvement. The gelatine 
printing-out papers so much in vogue have made 
it possible to obtain a fairly satisfactory print 
from negatives having an amount of under- 
exposure that would prevent their being printed 
successfully in any other process, and conversely, 
papers of the “ gaslight” type have done the 
same for overexposed negatives. By an unfor- 
tunate ordination neither of these types of paper 
seems to appeal to the view-buying public, and 
it is quite necessary to improve both under- and 
overexposed negatives to the extent of their giv- 


ing at least a passable print in processes that 
demand a more or less perfect negative. 


Remedying the Negative — Overexposure 


It is far easier to restore quality to an over- 
exposed negative than to one with an equal 
degree of underexposure, and the methods of 
doing so are both more certain and more simple. 
I have found very few overexposed negatives that 
were not amenable to a course of energetic 
reduction followed by intensification, and this 
method, patiently repeated, will nearly always 
restore a negative that was quite hopeless to a 
condition capable of giving a good print. In 
dealing with this class of negative it has first to 
be reduced with a strong ferricyanide reducer, 
the plate having previously been well soaked to 
soften the film ; and should any patches on the 
film, such as finger-marks, show repellent action, 
these must be removed perfectly by washing the 
film with a tuft of cotton-wool saturated with 
ether or acetone. The ferricyanide reducer | 


use is: 
Potassium ferricyanide ....... 100 grains 
Potassium bromide.... .......100 grains 
RE ashariay tastes careensas .. 10 ounces 


The amount of reduction is obviously regulated 
by the amount of overexposure and the opacity 
of the negative ; it should, however, be sufficient 
to clear the deepest shadows, though in extreme 
cases I prefer to intensify the negative before 
completing reduction, and again reduce, as being 
the safer course. It goes without saying that one 
would not take such trouble unless the negative 
were commercially worth it, and unless it were 
impossible to replace it in less time. Granted 
the desirability to produce a working-negative, 
the greatest care and patience should be exer- 

cised in bringing about a satisfactory result. 
Thorough washing should follow the reduc- 
tion before intensification takes place. The 
intensifier I myself prefer is Dr. Eder’s chro- 
mium intensifier, which I have used for many 
years with perfect satisfaction, and as a reliable 
workroom-intensifier it is very difficult to beat. 
At the same time mercury, followed by re-de- 
velopment with ferrous-oxalate or hydroquinone, 
is almost as satisfactory from a photographic 
point. On the completion of intensification it 
will be apparent how far the operation has been 
successful. If the negative looks clear enough 
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in the shadows but lacks “ pluck,” reintensifica- 
tion is indicated, but if it still looks foggy and 
flat the process must be repeated again. 

An alternative course to the above, and one 
that has given very satisfactory results in my 
hands, is to reduce with the ferricyanide reducer 
and intensify with Monckhoven’s silver cyanide 
formula. If subsequent clearing of the shadows 
is necessary it must be done with a plain solu- 
tion of hypo, and the silver cyanide intensifier 
repeated. By this process it seems possible to 
give a much steeper gradation to a negative, and 
I certainly have saved some _ hopeless-looking 
negatives by its aid. I much prefer the former 
method, however, both on the score of perma- 
nence and efficiency. 


A Drastic Method for Overexposed Negatives 


Before leaving the subject of overexposed 
negatives I would mention a dernier ressort for 
the pariahs in this class of negative. When 
reduction and intensification have been repeated 
without attaining the desired end, make a trans- 
parency on a slow plate, giving slight underex- 
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posure and seeking to attain a hard result, from 
this make another negative, also on a slow plate, 
and develop for steep gradation. Carefully 
avoid fog in both transparency and negative, 
obtaining opacity rather by intensification than 
by forced development. Hydroquinone and 
caustic soda is the most useful developer for the 
occasion. 


Underexposure, General and Local 


Underexposed negatives have been consigned 
generally to the serap-heap by those in photo- 
graphic authority, and happy would the profes- 
sional photographer be if he could follow their 
advice, but it is occasionally as necessary to 
make the most of a negative underexposed as of 
one overexposed. Unfortunately it is not pos- 
sible to deal so successfully with underexposure ; 
the negative will always remain underexposed, 
and the prints show that such is the case. All 
that can be done is to mitigate the evil as far as 
possible. The underexposure may be distributed 
over the whole of the plate, as, for instance, 
when photographing a woodland-scene where 
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the different planes have all the same photo- 
graphic value; or it may be confined to one 
portion of the plate, a distant view, for example, 
with heavy foreground of trees and rocks in 
shadow. In the latter case the sky and open 
landscape-portion of the negative is usually well 
exposed and capable to give a satisfactory print, 
but the foreground is too lacking in opacity to 
show anything but a black mass, except here 
and there, where prominent objects have reflected 
a certain amount of light. 


Local (Uranium) Intensification 


The best treatment for such a negative, after 
a thorough soaking in plain water and careful 
scrutiny for grease-marks, is to paint over the 
foreground with the well-known uranium intensi- 
fier, diluted sufficiently to ensure rather slow 
action. A large camel-hair brush is the most 
suitable tool to apply the intensifier, as the out- 
line can be more closely followed. It is better 
to go over the outline, where it comes against 
the distance, than to keep under it; in the 
former case the encroaching intensifier can be 
removed easily, when the negative is dry, with a 
fine brush dipped in a solution of sodium bicar- 
bonate, but if the uranium intensifier stops short 
of the outline, a dark zone is made in the print 
between the foreground and distance. The in- 
tensification should not be taken too far, other- 
wise the highlights that exist in the foreground 
will become too opaque and print chalky. The 
negative is now very carefully washed, not under 
a rose or by letting a stream from a tap fall 
upon it, but by placing it upon an inclined plane 
and letting a stream of water flow evenly and 
gently over it until the yellow of the ferri- 
cyanide has been removed. 

From long experience I have considerable 
faith in this method to improve the printing- 
quality of an underexposed negative, and have 
recently made quite-usable negatives from some 
that lived perilously near the scrap-heap. If 
the washing is carefully done the uranium brown 
is (or appears to be) discharged from the denser 
highlights more quickly than from the barer 
halftones and shadows. It is better to under- 
than over-intensify, as when dry the brown color 
is very non-actinic, and if, on taking a proof, 
the foreground still prints too dark, printing 
may be retarded by a coating of matt-varnish or 
tracing-paper. 

Local (Mercury-Iodide) Intensification 

For local intensification of underexposed areas 
in a negative, such as show detail but lack print- 
ing-opacity, Lumitre’s mercury-iodide intensifier 
is most useful, as one can see the exact result, 


and gauge its relation to the rest of the negative. 
I am aware of the charge of impermanence this 
intensifier carries, and am bound to admit that 
I would hesitate to submit a valuable negative to 
its action, but when it is a question of probable 
impermanence on the one hand and the dust- 
heap on the other I choose the probable, and 
remote, contingency. It certainly has been too 
useful in my hands for me to feel other than 
grateful to it. 


The Process for General Underexposure 


When a plate has been generally underex- 
posed the resulting print is little more than a 
mosaic of highlights and shadows ; what half- 
tone exists in the negative is lost in the print. 
The most satisfactory course with such a 
negative is again the uranium intensifier; fol- 
lowed when dry by careful retouching among the 
halftones. If the highlights are very chalky 
the negative should be matt-varnished and the 
lights scraped out with a sharp knife. When 
all has been done that can be done, without too 
much evidence of “ doctoring,” a carbon trans- 
parency is then made, which again is carefully 
retouched, and a new negative made embodying 
the improvements. It would exceed the space 
at my disposal to enumerate further the many 
dodges that exist to make the most of under- and 
overexposed negatives. Those I have described 
have stood loyally by me in many a tight corner, 
and I believe that by them the most can be 
made of a negative that should properly have 
never been finished. 


Retouching Defective Negatives 


Retouching seems so generally associated with 
portrait-work that few would consider that it 
could have any application to landscape-nega- 
tives. There is, however, always considerable 
room for hand-work on any series of negatives 
taken under varying, and not always satisfac- 
tory, conditions. Negatives taken in a diffused 
light are especially amenable to pencil retouch- 
ing, more particularly when architectural features 
exist in them. An illustrative instance occurred 
recently in my own work. <A general view of 
a small watering-place had been taken under 
rather adverse conditions of lighting; the town, 
backed by some low hills and an estuary, scarcely 
stood out from its background, and a rather 
imposing church-tower that should have attracted 
the eye at once almost escaped notice in the 
print. Half-an-hour’s careful retouching com- 
pletely altered matters. Judicious strengthen 
ing of the angles of the church tower gave it 
the necessary prominence, and highlights on 
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| various portions of the town caused it to stand 
out from its background of hills. A caution 
| may be given against overloading the negative 
with hand-work; great restraint is necessary, 
otherwise the print will be much more undesira- 
ble than it was in the negative’s origina] condi- 
tion. It is not the amount of work done that 
improves, but the little in the right place. 


The Knife in Landscape-Retouching 


The knife is scarcely less useful than the 
pencil in landscape-retouching, and many objec- 
tionable features may be removed by its aid. If 
only the wealthy soap-companies would purchase 
for advertising purposes those negatives with the 
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foregrounds of snow-white linen, half the office 
of the knife would be gone at once. “ There 
are six washing-days in each week in North 
Wales, otherwise it would be an ideal country 
for photography,” an eminent landscape photo- 
grapher once said to me, and it is irksome in 
the extreme, patiently to pare out of existence a 
line filled with the weekly wash of a workman’s 
family. Before commencing to use the knife 
on the film the negative should be thoroughly 
dried, any softness of the film being fatal to 
clean work. The patches of. obtrusive objects 
that have been removed by the knife usually 
require working up to the general effect of their 
surroundings with either the pencil or brush 
and color. 











The All-Useful ‘‘ Rubbing-Down’”’ Method 


Useful and indispensable as are the knife and 
pencil they cannot compare with the process of 
abrading by methylated spirit —“rubbing-down,” 
as it is familiarly called. No process I know of 
will effect such wholesale improvements in a 
series of negatives as the tuft of linen and 
methylated spirit, and very few negatives are 
made that cannot be improved by rubbing-down 
some portion of them, however perfect they may 
leave the developer. Wherever there exists a 
patch in the negative that prints too white for 
harmonious rendering — a patch of sunlight, a 
white chalk cliff or wall, water too high in 
tone —all may be set right with methylated 
spirit. 

One danger the process possesses; if the 
rubbing-down is long continued, the water in 
the spirit is absorbed by the gelatine and the 
operator may suddenly find pure, unadulterated 
daylight coming through the dense patch. I 
prefer to dehydrate the spirit with potassium 
carbonate, keeping some specially dehydrated 
for the purpose of rubbing-down. If the process 
is long continued it is a wise precaution to lay 
the negative aside now and then to thoroughly 
dry and harden. 

Small portions of the negative that require 
rubbing-down are best treated with an artist’s 
fine-pointed stump dipped in the spirit. Large 
portions of over-dense foreground and masses of 
trees or rocks can be lowered expeditiously in 
tone by mixing with the spirit on the cushion 
finely-sifted pumice powder ; this, however, is 
not admissible where areas of even tint exist, as 
the surface of water for instance; any deep 
abrading-marks made by the pumice powder 
would be likely to show. 





Rubbing-Down Overexposed Negatives 


Another good office rendered by this method 
of rubbing-down is in the case of overexposed 
negatives that print flat in spite of the treat- 
ment indicated earlier in this article. This con- 
sists of rubbing out the heavy shadows to a 
greater or less extent, and so giving some relief 
to the print by introducing darker portions. 


Treating Skies 


The subject of this article would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the sky-portion 
of the negative, a portion treated very cavalierly 
by many, if not most, photographers. It should 
be a rule to make the most of any cloud-effect 
that exists in the negative by modifying it in 
such a way that it prints harmoniously with the 


landseape-portion. Very frequently a sufficient 
cloud-effect. exists in the negative but requires 
local reduction to enable it to print with the 
landscape. If from overexposure the cloud-masses 
are too monotonous in tone, their edges, in the 
direction of the lighting of the picture, may be 
relieved by going over them, on the reverse side 
of the negative, with some opaque color. Quite 
often all that the sky-portion needs to give it 
the same printing-value as the rest of the nega- 
tive is a little rubbing-down with methylated 
spirit. If the sky prints through as an even 
tint in the print, artificial clouds may be resorted 
to by working them in on the reverse side, and 
they certainly are better than * bald-headed ” 
prints, but, unless skilfully done, they do not 
commend themselves. I knew one firm who 
ground their negatives on the reverse side and 
had the clouds painted on the ground surface by 
an artist ; the clouds themselves were admirable 
examples of handwork, but the anachronism 
was most painful. It is much better to block 
out asky-portion that fails to satisfy and double- 
print from a photographic cloud-negative. 


Blocking-Out Skies 


The customary way of blocking-out a sky is 
to go round the outline of the landscape with a 
brush and opaque color and fill up the remain- 
ing portion with the same. ‘Too frequently the 
result of this method is a crude outline that 
bears most evident traces of a trespassing brush. 
To take a brush and opaque color along a dis- 
tant horizon is to destroy at once all sense of 
aerial perspective. Whenever it is possible to 
do so the sky should be blocked out on the 
reverse side of the negative, and if a distant 
horizon is being dealt with the medium should 
be gradated towards it so that no decisive line 
of separation may be apparent. The following 
method enables this to be done very quickly, 
and is a method to block out skies that I prefer 
to any other, as there is no evidence of it in the 
finished print. 


A Method which Does Not Show in the Print 


Prepare a mixture of quick-drying gold-size 
and turpentine, roughly, two parts of gold-size 
to one of turpentine, but the amount of the 
latter requires adjusting to the quality of the 
gold-size. The mixture should flow like thin 
collodion. If necessary, filter, or decant after 
it has stood several days. Thoroughly clean the 
reverse side of the negative and flow the vehicle 
over the sky-portion, taking every care to over- 
lap the junction of sky and landscape. With 
practice it is astonishing how closely the outline 
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of the landscape can be followed with the 
vehicle, but if it encroaches quite considerably 
on the landseape-side the only inconvenience is 
a little extra work later on. 

As the negatives are coated they are placed 
in racks to drain, not too close together, and if 
the gold-size is good, and the proportions of it 
and turpentine suitable, in two hours or so the 
vehicle will have become quite tacky; when 
touched with the tip of the finger it should just 
take an impression without coming off on the 
finger. On the degree of the tackiness the sue- 
cess of the operation depends, and only experi- 
ence can decide this point. 

Take the negative in the left hand, with the 
sky-portion towards the body of the operator, 
and well illuminated by transmitted light, either 
from a mirror or sheet of white cardboard set 
at an angle. With the right hand take a fair- 
sized tuft of cotton-wool dipped in fine electro- 
typers’ plumbago and draw it gently across 
the sky at the zenith. The plumbago will 
adhere to the vehicle and give perfect opacity. 
Keep the cotton-wool well charged with the 
plumbago and gradually vignette upwards towards 
the horizon, until on reaching it the sky has 
been blocked out except just at the juncture 
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where one has been vignetted imperceptibly into 
the other. 

With many subjects, where trees and build- 
ings project into the sky, it is neither possible 
nor necessary to work so circumspectly, but the 
leading may be carried right up to and just over 
the obtruding objects and afterwards removed 
in a manner to be explained. All the negatives 
having been treated they are now carefully 
baked before a slow fire for several hours to 
drive off the turpentine and harden the gold- 
size. When the baking has effected its purpose 
a hard film of plumbago remains that will stand 
years of fair usage. 

Those negatives in which the outline remains 
untouched need nothing further done to them, 
but where the lead has encroached on the land- 
scape this needs removing. 

To do this lay the negative on a retouching- 
desk and carefully scrape away the lead with a 
sharp-pointed knife, being careful to keep just 
on the outline. If the vehicle itself has been 
flowed over the landscape-portion it may, if 
thought desirable, be removed with a rag mois- 
tened with turpentine, and I do this myself, as 
in course of time it becomes discolored and 
retards printing. At first, it does not matter. 
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Tracing-Paper in Landscape-Retouching 


Tracing-paper is a most useful article in the 
hands of the landscape retoucher. The best 
way to use it is to damp it thoroughly and allow 
time for expansion. Then, having coated the 
reverse side of the negative with a solution of 
gum arabic, lay the tracing-paper down and 
press into contact all over. When dry the 
parts requiring removal can be cut out with a 
sharp knife. If the tracing-paper itself does 
not sufficiently protect those parts it is intended 
to, additional opacity may be given by working 
on the paper with a soft lead pencil, or fine 


plumbago. On the other hand, if the tracing- 
paper blocks out too much light in places it may 
be rendered more translucent by going over it 
with the mixture of turpentine and gold-size 
above given. 

I am aware how very many things which are 
cognate to the subject to improve landscape- 
negatives are omitted from this paper, but I 
have confined myself mainly to the methods with 
which I am most familiar, and which are in 
daily use by myself, leaving a large number of 
really excellent hints to be gleaned from the 
pages of photographic literature.— British Jour- 
nal of Photography. 


Pinatypy and Its Practice 


S. ARRHS 


INATYPY*: Yes, it is a printing-process 
based on the fact that a gelatine-film 
sensitized with potassium bichromate, 

when exposed to light under a negative, or dia- 
positive, becomes hard, /.e., it loses its property 
to swell in water, to a greater or lesser degree, 
according to the extent of the action by the 
light. 

The pinatype color-solutions have the peculi- 
arity that they strongly color all of the swollen 
parts of the gelatine-film, while the hardened 
portions are colored but little or not at all. A 
gelatine-picture so colored can be printed upon 
suitably-prepared paper. 

For the professional photographer, pinatypy 
may prove of great utility in special cases; for 
the amateur it is particularly useful, partly on 
account of the small cost of the prints, and 
partly because all the stock-materials will keep 
indefinitely and are not sensitive to light. 

To come then to the making of a pinatype 
plate: it cannot be made directly from a nega- 
tive, because this would only give a duplicate 
negative like the image ina mirror. It must 
be made from a diapositive. So here is per- 
haps a slight difficulty in having first to make a 
diapositive ; but even if this should be considered 
a difficulty, the inexpensiveness of the prints 
and the saving of time more than compensate 
for this slight extra trouble. 

Old, unusable, undeveloped plates — the films 
of which are uninjured — when fixed, washed 
and dried, can be used for pinatypes. Some 
European dealers supply plates particularly for 
this purpose. 

The materials required for pinatypy are: (1) 
a diapositive; (2) a glass-plate coated with a 
thin gelatine-film (the * printing-plate’’) ; (3) a 
two to three per cent solution of potassium bi- 


chromate with two to three per cent of ammonia ; 
(4) the pinatype color-solution ; (5) double-trans- 
fer paper; (6) filtering-paper. 

The plate (2) is sensitized by immersing for 
three minutes in the bichromate solution (3), 
and is then dried in the dark. Copying is done 
by placing the film-side of the plate to the film- 
side of the diapositive (1), and exposing it to 
daylight in a printing-frame. It should be timed 
with a photometer — with a moderately-dense 
diapositive —till the color shows eight to ten 
degrees. 

Under exposure the gelatine-film of the print- 
ing-plate becomes hardened in proportion to the 
amount of light passed by the diapositive. 
Therefore, when it is fully printed and placed 
in water, the superfluous bichromate is washed 
away, the unhardened portions of the gelatine 
swell up and the picture appears in low relief. 
The printing-plate is now immersed in the color- 
solution (4) for about a quarter of an hour, to 
absorb all the color it can take up. The 
strength of the color taken up by the plate 
depends upon the degree of hardening of the 
film produced by exposure to the light under 
the diapositive, so that an over-printed plate will 
take less color, and an under-printed one more 
than is called for, giving too weak or too dark 
prints. 

After coloring, the plate is rinsed in water 
and a piece of double-transfer paper (5), that 
has been soaked for one minute in water, is 
placed on the film of the printing-plate and 
brought into as close contact as possible. Both 
are now laid between two sheets of filtering or 
blotting paper and placed in a printing-frame or 
between two glass plates, and pressed for twenty 
minutes. At the end of this time the paper is 
removed and the print is complete. If more 
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copies are wanted, the printing-plate is again 
placed in the color-bath, rinsed, a sheet laid on, 
etc., as before. In this way a large number of 
copies can be made from the same plate. If 
one does not wish to print all at once, the plate 
can be kept dry for any length of time, and the 
operation continued when convenient. 

The printing-plate itself can be used with ad- 
vantage in case of accident, as it gives a per- 
fectly grainless enlargement. 

I have used pinatypy quite extensively because 
it is the only process that gives real colored 
photographic prints on paper. The pinatype 





colors for three-color photography are mild, 
true and well-balanced, and printings from 
three-color plates over each other are compara- 
tively easy. Another important use of pinatypy 
is in the production of reversed and duplicate 
negatives. When a negative is copied on a 
pinatype-plate, another negative is produced, 
but it is a reflection of the original, — that is, 
the positions are reversed ; if the pinatype nega- 
tive is now copied, the product will be the same 
as the original negative. In pinatypy a negative 
will always produce a negative, and a diapositive, 
a diapositive. 

It is not immaterial what color-solutions are 
used for pinatypy. Personally, I use pinatype 
red, because it has good covering-power and gives 
very brilliant prints. — Svenska Fotografen. 


The Photographic Age 


HOTOGRAPHIC conditions are rapidly 
assuming the shape predicted by The 
News twelve months ago. The business 
is once more a business. New factories are 
springing up all over the country, and the new 
factories are being built because the goods to be 
made in them are in demand. They fill a want. 
Competition, the life of all trades, is again be- 
ing felt. Business men, financiers and scientists 
once more see the field of photography offering 
a safe and profitable opportunity to invest thought 
and money. Consumption of photographic ma- 
terial has virtually doubled every year for five 
years, and this in the face of almost stagnant 
enterprise. Little has been done until recently 
to enliven the situation. New capital is begin- 
ning to appear on every hand. The man with a 
good thing in the photographic process is assured 
a future; the demand for new things is greater 
than the supply. One article in every five, 
printed in the newspapers, has something to do 
with photography. The thought, the money, 
the interest of the world, revolves around the 
process. A railroad recently ordered four mil- 
lion photographic postcards. Motion-pictures in 
natural colors are thrown on the screen in thea- 
ters, and will soon be followed with film, positive 
plates and paper of astonishing quality giv- 
ing tone color-values. Color-photography as an 
artistic and commercial success has arrived. 
New people and untold capital are bringing new 
things forward. The profit in the manufacture 
of photographic material is enormous. Every 
plant is busy night and day. The imitators, 
the men of small means —the camp-followers, 
as it were — are having trouble, but even they 
are making an easy living. The Photographic 
Age is here. — The Photographie News. 
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The Lure of Photography 
| take up photography professionally, 


after an exhaustive preparatory course 
obtained either at an eminent technical school 
or as an assistant in a professional photo- 
grapher’s studio, is one thing ; to start on such 
a career without any practical experience and to 
give up a position or a business yielding a liv- 
ing wage, is quite another. An amateur photo- 
grapher may be able to produce a landscape that 
delights the eye by its pictorial beauty, yet fail 
utterly to make a successful portrait. For him, 
then, to embark on a professional career as a 
portrait-photographer would be the height of 
folly; yet many have made the venture and 
come to grief. Some of these unfortunates have 
been misled by the flattery of friends who were 
not competent to judge amateur work as com- 
pared with high professional standards. 

There are amateurs, it is true, who possess 
unmistakable talent, in that respect surpassing 
even the average professional practitioner ; but, 
lacking even the first principles of business and 
other important qualifications, they soon yield 
to the inevitable and give up. The Editor is fre- 
quently consulted on this subject and, having first 
of all inspected the work of the aspirant, gener- 
ally advises him to take a course at some first- 
class preparatory school, unless a good profes- 
sional artist will accept him as an apprentice. 
Others ask to be referred to some printed work 
which gives complete directions how to become 
a successful professional photographer. The 
Editor is obliged to inform them that such a 
book has not been published. It were as easy 
to become a practical dentist, chemist or lawyer 
merely by reading books, although in many 
cases these are a valuable aid to the student ; 
and no craft or profession has a literature more 
helpful to the student or the practitioner than 
has photography. 

Some of the most successful practitioners 
are those who, having begun as retouchers, or 
darkroom or studio assistants, have worked 
their way up to the position of chief operator, 
and, subsequently, have either obtained a finan- 
cial interest in the business, or, equipped with 
knowledge of practical business-methods they 
managed to acquire, founded establishments of 
their own. Nevertheless, there are not a few 
studio operators who, earning as they do from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars a 


month, are not troubled with business-cares, and 
are considerably better off than their employers. 
This obviously important question forms the 
subject of an illuminating and convincing paper 
by an eminent photographie authority, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, which is warmly recom- 
mended to all those who contemplate the aban- 
donment of a regular occupation as a result of 
the lure of photography. 


The Photographer as Authority 


HEN, several years ago, the Editor made 
W the suggestion that Life Insurance com- 
panies procure photographic portraits of policy- 
holders and attach them to the policies to ensure 
against fraud, the idea met the approval of several 
large companies and it was adopted. Any pho- 
tographic connoisseur must have noticed occa- 
sionally the poor quality of photographie illus- 
trations in books of travel, natural history and 
certain branches of sciences, published at the 
present time. In most cases it is very evident 
that the fault lay more with the selection of the 
original prints from which the blocks were made 
than with the process of reproduction. The 
publisher simply accepted, without criticism, the 
pictures as they were given to him by the author, 
who probably had not the least idea of what 
constituted a first-class photographie print. On 
the other hand, the responsibility to select suita- 
ble illustrations for the work to be published 
may have rested with the publisher himself, who 
relegated the task to a subordinate, probably as 
innocent of critical judgment as a little child. 
It has also frequently happened that, given abso- 
lutely first-class originals for the purpose of pic- 
torial illustration, the work of the engraver was 
badly done, so that the final result was anything 
but creditable. 

It is suggested that, in order to secure illus- 
trations of high technical excellence, the pic- 
tures — in case they are photographic prints — 
be submitted to a competent photographer, who 
at least can point out existing deficiencies, and 
suggest to the publisher what kind of photographs 
to select in the future. When, however, the 
illustrations are to be made from color-sketches, 
the artist could cooperate with the photographic 
expert, so that at least the photographic part 
may receive proper attention. Almost any pho- 
tographic expert will be willing to serve as the 
official photographer of a reputable firm. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send astamp for complete prospectus. 














The Photography of Outdoor-Sports 


No phase of picture-making with the camera offers so 
wide a range of opportunities as sports in the open. 
This will be the subject of the Guild competition which 
closes September 30 this year. That it is eminently 
comprehensive, is seen by the fact that it includes all 
the legitimate sports on the water, on land and — in the 
air. There is yachting, rowing, canoeing, bathing, swim- 
ming, fishing and water-polo. Chief among the sports 
on land are golf, baseball, football, lacrosse, archery, 
tennis, cricket, motoring, riding horseback, bicycling, 
polo and other athletic sports. Last, but not least, 
comes the latest of all sports, one destined, perhaps, to 
revolutionize modern methods of warfare, if, per contra, 
it does not develop as a powerful agency in the attain- 
ment of universal peace —the science of flying through 
the air, aeronautics. This aerial sport includes, natu- 
rally, the use of machines which skim along the surface 
of the water with the ability to rise and fly through the 
air, and are known as hydro-aeroplanes. And it is just 
that ballooning shall be included ; for, rising majestically 
from the ground from among an assemblage of enthusi- 
astie spectators, or seen hovering high among the clouds, 
the huge globe with its graceful contours presents a sight 
at once thrilling and picturesque. The opportunities to 
procure with the camera a pleasing picture of this sort 
may seem few; but if the photographer who is fond of 
the aerial evolutions of the aeroplane’s predecessor is on 
hand at the opportune time, there is no reason why he 
should not succeed in bagging a successful “shot,” 
provided he has a suitable apparatus, viz., a mirror- 
camera fitted with a long-focus lens. 

Fishing has been mentioned here as one of the princi- 
pal aquatie sports. Taken in its broadest sense, it 
includes the catching of the bluefish, cod or tarpon in 
salt waters amid all suitable conditions; hooking the 
trout in mountain brooks, landing the river salmon, 
trolling for pickerel on ponds and lakes, or even sitting 
lazily along the wharves waiting for a bite. 

Comprehensive as we have tried to make the subject 
of outdoor-sports, we take it for granted that only sum- 
mer-sports are here considered. Winter-sports really 
form a separate group, embracing, as they do, skating, 
tobogganing, coasting, hockey, fishing through the ice, 
ete. Briefly, these are excluded from this contest, but 
they may form the subject of a future Guild-contest. 

Excluded are— and emphatically, too — such brutal 
sports as bull-fighting, cock-fights, as well as the ruth- 
less killing of deer, caribou and moose, called “ hunting” 
or “gunning.” Even hunting the big game in the 
jungles of India and Africa is an occupation not worthy 
to be depicted by our Guilders. The reasons for refer- 
ring in words of disparagement to this form of sport — 
however great the required physical courage and skill 





in handling firearms — must be obvious to every sym- 
pathetic reader of this department. 

It is best, therefore, to encourage interest in only 
those sports which are wholesome in their influence, and 
the portrayal of which shall enlist our better instincts 
and sympathies. To depict even certain phases of a 
wrestling-match or a boxing-bout — much as the prac- 
tice of the art of self-defense should be encouraged — 
may not come properly within the province of a refined 
photo-pictorialist. Besides, almost any of the other 
sports to which we have given our approval will afford 
superior opportunities to the camerist to obtain attrac- 
tive pictures, 

An important question in connection with this contest 
of outdoor-sports is the selection of the most suitable 
photographie equipment. Manifestly, tripod-cameras 
will be found inconvenient, if not altogether useless. In 
cases where one wishes to capture the decisive moment 
of a horse-race, having previously placed the camera at 
a point of vantage, within range of the winning horse, 
and there is no danger of interference, the bulb may be 
pressed with every prospect of a successful exposure. 
Indeed, very frequently results obtained amid such con- 
ditions are superior to those secured with the aid of a 
hand-camera. On the other hand, the user of a mirror- 
camera is free to move as circumstances may dictate ; 
and, provided with a highly-efficient and quickly-adjust- 
able outfit, he is always master of the situation. If a 
rider is thrown, or man and horse go down together, the 
worker with the superior equipment records the inci- 
dent — an opportunity entirely denied the camerist de- 
pendent upon a tripod-camera. Indeed, a camera of 
the reflecting type is preferable to almost any other 
form of hand-camera in photographing outdoor-sports. 

When such a reflex-camera is equipped with a rapid 
tele-photo lens, the user is enabled to secure objects 
in motion at a considerable distance, and the results 
will be just as satisfactory, if not actually superior, had 
he employed an ordinary mirror-camera outfit at close 
range. Such a camera has proved highly valuable in 
obtaining good-sized pictures of distant moving objects, 
such as yachts, aeroplanes, balloons, animals, baseball 
players, ete. Ordinarily, however, the up-to-date fold- 
ing hand-camera, fitted with a rapid lens of standard 
make, and in the hands of a skilful worker, will be 
found quite adequate to solve most problems in ‘‘ Out- 
door-Sports.”’ 

A few words suggesting the best view-points from which 
to photograph single moving objects in the “Sports” 
competition may not be out of place. Scenes — in land- 
scape, marine and architecture—in which there are 
long parallel lines, be they sharp or irregular, generally 
yield a more satisfying picture, when taken obliquely. 
Even in portraiture, because the human face is symmet- 
rically constructed — each side of the head, from the 
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center of the face to the corresponding place at the back 
of the head being virtually alike —a three-quarter view 
of the human countenance is deemed more artistic than 
a full-face. This subject has been treated so often in 
PxHoro-ERA, and illustrated by pictures in nearly every 
issue, that further comment would seem to be unneces- 
sary. Hence, when a yacht, a steamer or a full-rigged 
ship is approaching, the camerist will not wait until the 
craft presents a full broad-side, but make the exposure 
long before that. Sometimes a stern view is equally 
effective, which is determined by the artistic judgment 
of the photographer. This illustration is applicable to 
the photography of automobiles, aeroplanes, trotting or 
leaping horses and similar moving objects, except that 
the ordinary camerist, unless he has the proper equip- 
ment and knows how to use it, will be unable to secure 
a successful exposure of an object as it rushes by him at 
the rate of fifty or more miles an hour. The camerist 
with a preference for front views is necessarily a person 
of extreme agility. At all events, we should seriously 
advise ambitious Guilders to be content with views of 
swiftly-moving “ juggernauts,” racing horses, ete., which 
can be made with absolute safety. Guilders interested 
in photographing aeroplanes will profit by having read 
Charles G. Grey’s practical and trustworthy article on 
Aeroplane-Photography, which was printed in the 
August issue. 


W. A. F. 


FIRST PRIZE — FLOWERS AND SHRUBS 





Important Notice to Guilders 


Tue Editor requests that each member of the Guild, 
who contemplates entering pictures in the competitions, 
will read carefully the rules governing the same. One 
of the rules most often disregarded is the one which 
says that full name and address must be written on the 
reverse side of each picture. Another rule is that pic- 
tures must be mounted. Please send no more unmounted 
pictures to the competitions. So many pictures are 
received, that the unmounted print, not being properly 
protected, is very apt to be injured or broken, though 
the Editor enjoins strict care in the opening and hand- 
ling of all photographs. It has been decided, therefore, 
to exclude all photographs which are sent unmounted. 


aA 


GuILpERs who are subscribers to PHoro-ERrA or who 
buy it regularly of the dealers are the only persons who 
are entitled to the full privileges of the Round Robin 
Guild: Print-criticism; Answers to Queries; Monthly 
Prize-Competitions, etc., The Guild is conducted at 
much expense, and it is only fair to the publisher that 
those who are benefited by it should be subscribers to 
the magazine. It seems to be the least they could do to 
show their appreciation of the excellent help they 
receive in their work, both in the printed matter and in 
the private correspondence conducted by the Guild editor. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-Era, 
Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Pxoro-ERa. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all 
members of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particuars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


July — “ Tree-Studies.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Bridges.” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Outdoor-Sports.”’ Closes October 31. 
October — “‘ Street-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 
November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 
December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 


For 1913 


January — “ Home-Portraits.”’ Closes February 28. 
February — “ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 

March — “ Architectural Subjects.” Closes April 30. 
April — “Spring-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 

May — “Street-Scenes.” June 30. 


Awards — Decorative Treatment of Flowers 
and Shrubs 


First Prize: Suisai Itow. 

Second Prize: Mrs. Fannie Cassidy. 

Third Prize: Harry G. Phister. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Alice Foster, Gerald Tushak, 
Alexander Murray. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonorABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


Summer-Scenes. Closes October 15, 1912. 
Winter-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1913. 
Animals. April 15, 1913. 

Marines. Closes July 15, 1913. 


Become Your Own Photo-Finisher 


In cases where camera-users do not or cannot develop 
and print their exposed films or plates, and have that 
work done by an expert, we always ask that contributors 
to the Guild competitions put that person’s or firm’s 
name on each print as jointauthor. And why? Simply 
because the person who develops the exposed plate or 
film and makes the print performs the actual photo- 
graphic work and is entitled to credit. It is hard to 
understand why persons of sensitive feelings persist in 
openly boasting that they are the sole creators of photo- 
graphs made from films or plates which they have only 
exposed. They claim credit for skilful labor which they 
are unable to perform. They honestly do not realize 
that all they do is to point the camera towards an object, 
press a bulb or a button, turn a key to make way for 
another exposure, and so on, and that the rest of the 
work is of no account whatever. Let Guilders who do 
their own finishing enlighten such camera-users by tell- 
ing them that by far the most important and fascinating 
part of picture-making is the developing and printing, 
all of which can now be done in broad daylight. Then 
comes the pride and satisfaction to be able to say: “I 
did everything myself. I ama bona fide photographer.’ 

‘“< 


OnE need not choose a bright day in which to make 
his picture. A misty or foggy day will give “ atmos- 
phere” to even the most inartistic thing. The fog or 
mist which “ half-conceals and half-reveals ”’ the outlines 
will add greatly to the artistic composition of the picture. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














__ Society or Title and Place 


London Salon of Photography | 
International Exhibition 
One-Man-Show — W. H. Porterfield 
Salon of Photographie Art, Ghent, 
Brussels International Exposition 
Ninth American Photographic Salon, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg 











Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 
paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. Full directions for use are given 
with each outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
The only thing to remember is that, being sensitive to 
atmospheric conditions, the test-papers do not always 
change to the exact color of the shade-guide. For this 


Date Particulars of 


Sept. 7 to Oct. 19, 1912 


October, 1912 
April 27, 1913 


Nov. 1, 1912 


da, Pall Mall East, London, Eng. 
Bertram Park, Hon. Secretary. 
New York Camera Club 
Secretary: P. Lunbosch, 

3, Place Royale, Brussels 

C. C. Taylor, Secretary, 

3223 Cambridge Ave., Toledo, O. 


reason the depth of color and not merely the shade itself 
should be judged. An actinometer or exposure-meter is 
a very useful adjunct to one’s camera outfit, for it is so 
constructed that it measures the correct time of exposure 
under different conditions of light, speed of plate and 
size of stop used. 

We are sure the reader cannot do better than to 
familiarize himself with the practical and lucidly-written 
article on the use of exposure-meters, by M. D. Miller, 
expressly written for this magazine. It was printed in 
full in the January, 1912, issue. 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Lumiére Sigma 

Class 1/2, P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 
Magnet Ortho 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 
Defender Vulcan 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington “Xtra Speedy 

Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 

American 
Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Kodoid Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120 Wa. 
Lumiére Film and Blue Label Cieneee Miele: Sie 
Magnet Ilford Rapid Chromatic 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 38, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 

Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 


Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for September 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column 











Sun Shining | Diffused 





Bright Very 
ee Through as) Light | Du Dil F/4 |U.S.1 X1/4 
114.M. to lp.m.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 F/5.6 | U.S.2 xX 1/2 
9-114.mM.and1-3p.m.| 1/40 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/2 F/6.3 |U.S.2.4 X 5/8 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m.) 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/3 2/3 
7-8a.m.and45p.m.| 1/20 | 1/10 | 1/5 win | ss | = 
6-7 A.M. and 5-7 p.m.| 1/15 1/8 1/2 3/4 1 F/11 U.S. 8 xX 2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U. S. 32 x 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 


yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° K1; 52° X 1; 30° Xl4. 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 
1/4 


1/2 


PLATES. 


Studies of sky and white clouds. 


Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds ; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks ; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 


groups outdoors in the shade. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 

Example: 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, 


first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 


To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 


Sept., 4 to 5 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 
ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/20X4=1/5. Hence, expos- 
ure will be 1/5 second. 


For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 


a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of the class. 1/40 X 1/2 = 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph. D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Photographs with Copper Salts 


THE action of light on the copper haloids has long 
been known, and numerous articles have been written 
on the subject. Owing to the varying effect of the light 
on the exposed and unexposed portions of the haloid- 
coating, an image is produced. Mr. G. Reboul writes in 
Comptes Rendues that these images, or prints, possess 
certain peculiar properties that he has not seen described 
hitherto, but that are certainly quite interesting. 

A copper-plate is well polished and subjected to the 
vapor of chlorine or bromine in a closed vessel, and then 
exposed under a negative in sunlight or the light of an 
are-lamp. The time of exposure varies from a few 
minutes to several hours, according to the intensity of 
the light and the quality of the negative. The sensitive- 
ness is somewhat lower than that of ordinary printing-out 
paper. A very clear positive is obtained. The sensi- 
tiveness depends, chiefly, upon the thickness of the coat- 
ing of salt on the plate, a fact that can be verified by 
putting a plate in a vessel only half filled with the 
bromine or chlorine vapor, when it will be seen that the 
concentrated vapor at the bottom takes a stronger hold 
on the lower part of the plate, and the varying thickness 
can be traced from the untouched portion to the lower 
edge where it is heaviest. In printing, the thinner the 
coating the quicker it is darkened by the light. A few 
minutes suffice for the thinner portions, while half an 
hour is required for the thicker ones. There is scarcely 
any sensitiveness where the salt reaches 1490 mm. in 
thickness. A spot completely covered with chloride 
gives only a very feeble copy even after long exposure 
to the sun. 

The change in the exposed salt is not at all stable. A 
picture copied on a plate will bleach out in a short time 
even when kept in the dark, and the disappearance of 
the image is not accompanied by any general darkening 
of the plate. A slow, voluntary retroaction takes place, 
which is more rapid when the coating is thick. Ina 
copy with varying thickness of the coating, the image 
on the thicker portions had disappeared entirely within 
a week, while on the thinner portions the picture still 
was visible, though faintly, at the end of a month. 
Weak copies on thick coatings disappeared in a few 
hours. 

This fading of the picture does not destroy the sensi- 
tiveness of the salt. A plate printed until quite black, 
and then kept in the dark until the image has disap- 
peared, still remains sensitive to the light and can again 
be printed upon. The retrogression cannot be ascribed 
to oxidation through the influence of acid in the atmos- 
phere, for the same thing happens if the plate is var- 
nished at once after exposure. Probably the subchloride 
produced by the action of the light becomes rechlorined 
by a sort of efflorescence at the expense of the underly- 
ing salt that was not acted upon. This may explain why 
the degree of sensitiveness depends upon the thickness 
of the deposit of chloride; the salt under the exposed 


portions forms a reserve of chlorine which is the richer 
the thicker .the layer. Plates prepared with bromide 
exhibit the same peculiarities. 

These prints cannot be fixed with either water, hypo 
or ammonia, on account of the comparative insolubility 
of the salts, whether exposed or not. They can, how- 
ever, be slightly fixed with very dilute gold- or silver- 
solutions in the presence of sodium-hyposulphite. With 
gold, a brown, and with silver, a violet precipitate is 
formed on the image, while the hypo causes the disap- 
pearance of the unexposed salt. The deposit that forms 
the image on the copper plate resembles a very fine 
powder, and the slightest rubbing will obliterate the 
picture. If the image is wiped off, a negative appears 
on the plate, in which the blacks become white. To 
protect the picture from rubbing off, it must be coated 
with collodion or gelatine. The appearance of the pic- 
tures reminds one of the old-time daguerreotypes. 


Strengthening and Reducing Negatives 


Persons who have had experience in the use of the 
mercuric intensifier know how difficult it is for beginners 
to judge when the negative has reached the proper 
density, as they generally overdo the thing and perhaps 
spoil the negative entirely. Copper sulphite strength- 
eners, which can be bought ready put up, are recom- 
mended as better, and the ordinary sepia-toning solutions 
for gaslight-papers will give just about the right amount 
of intensification without so much danger of making it 
excessive, or the risk of subsequent fading. This is 
really one of the oldest plate-intensifiers, and the treat- 
ment is just the same as in toning gaslight-paper. The 
plate is first bleached, rinsed, and then browned in the 
sulphide solution. 

For reducing an over-dense negative, there is perhaps 
no better agent than the well-known ammonium persul- 
phate; but even with this the beginner will often find 
difficulty to get satisfactory results, unless he exercise 
great care. If the plate has been dried, it should be 
thoroughly soaked before it is placed in the reducer, 
and the tray kept in motion all the time to prevent 
uneven action. It has recently been found that, if the 
persulphate is dissolved in distilled water, it loses its 
peculiar property of first attacking the denser parts of 
the negative, and that it requires a slightly-acid reaction 
to be effective. The addition of a very small quantity 
of common salt or hydrochloric acid will supply the 
required acidity. 


Too Much Speed in Exposing 


In September most of the vacationists will have re- 
turned to their homes, and those who took their cameras 
along will be having their harvest of snapshots de- 
veloped, in many instances only to find that the majority 
of the pictures are failures from underexposure. Occa- 
sionally a view, taken under right conditions, comes out 
well; but if the day was more or less cloudy, or the 
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hour some distance from noon, underexposures are the 
rule, The amateur will say, “I can’t see why my pic- 
tures are not so good as B’s; I gave them the same 
exposure each time.” But the fact is, very few of the 
cheaper class of cameras bear out the speed indicated on 
their shutters, and the probability is that where B’s 
camera showed 140 second, it really gave 440 or ‘So, 
which would be enough to account for B’s better views. 

Every amateur should acquaint himself with the 
actual speed of his shutter before starting to snap off a 
lot of films or plates, and should always bear in mind 
that 400 second on an ordinary hand-camera will give a 
satisfactory exposure only under favorable conditions, 
viz., clear sky, near midday, open landscape, ete. It is 
true that the shutters on most of the cheaper cameras 
give only two changes — instantaneous and time; and 
when a beginner tries to time an exposure the result 
is very likely to be in the opposite direction, viz., 
overexposure. 


Hypersensitizing Autochrome Plates 


Proressor ADRIEN recommends Thovert’s formula 
for the above. The plate is immersed for five minutes 
in a pinachrome solution of 1 to 1,000,000, is stood on 
edge for some minutes to drain, then waved rapidly in 
the air. After the back has been wiped off, it is placed 
in a drying-box supplied with calcium chloride, In 
from 45 to 60 minutes the plate will be dry and ready 
for use. Lumiéres’ filter for making autochromes by 
magnesium light (also the Geka artificial-light filter) 
will be found suitable. Plates so hypersensitized require 
only one-fourth of the usual time of exposure. Por- 
traits, interiors and flower-pieces come out very well, 
but in landscapes with foliage the green is not given 
correctly. 

Long-Focus Lenses 


LonG-Focus lenses have become more and more a 
necessity, though, to be sure, a good deal of it is due to 
fashion, says Photographische Industrie. From the view- 
point of the manufacturer and the dealer, however, the 
circumstance is one to be welcomed, since the higher- 
priced objectives bring also a greater profit. For the 
advanced amateur, particularly for the one who can 
make photography something of a hobby, and ean call 
several cameras his own, the striving after the best per- 
spective, the greatest possible sharpness around the 
edges, and the smallest amount of vignetting is a matter 


worthy of all laudation. It is a question, however, 
whether the thing is not being carried too far. Forced 
by the construction of the 314 x 414 reflex camera, an 
objective of seven-inch focus is mostly used on it. But 
whether it is necessary that 314x444 folding-cameras 
should also have lenses of seven-inch focus, as is fre- 
quently the case, is very doubtful. One cannot help 
thinking that in this the general utility of an apparatus, 
suchas would be suitable for a beginner, is too often 
overlooked. It should not only be capable of landscape, 
but also of architectural and interior work, as well as 
for home-portraits, for which only a short distance from 
the subject is generally available. The beginner, there- 
fore, requires lenses of shorter focus. The manufacturer 
should not only respond to the justifiable demands of the 
artist-photographer for instruments with long-focus 
objectives, but should also meet the wishes of beginners 
to possess a universal camera; and to this belongs a 
universally-utilizable lens of short focus. 


Hoods Over the Ground-Glass 


THEsE are furnished nowadays even on the cheaper 
class of folding cameras, says Photographische Industrie. 
They are in the fashion and apparently are needed: 
“apparently,” because a crying necessity for them does 
not exist, and their disadvantages are as great as their 
undeniable advantages. The latter are, that the hood 
forms a good protection to the ground-glass in carrying, 
and it shuts off the disturbing light when focusing, so 
that short-sighted persons at least can focus without a 
black cloth. Long-sighted people, on the contrary, are 
helped but little, as the hood is not large enough for 
them. The chief trouble, however, is that only one-half 
of the image—the middle—can be properly seen, 
while focusing the corners is difficult if not impossible. 
This is a great inconvenience when taking landscapes or 
interior views, particularly if a simple objective is used, 
that does not entirely cover the edges with a full 
diaphragm and one wishes to have the margins well in 
focus without stopping down the lens too much. To 
the photographer who strives for picturesque effect, the 
hood over the ground-glass is only a hindrance, because 
he wants to test the ensemble effect of his picture, and 
for this he must see clearly from corner to corner. It 
would be a help if the hood were either entirely remov- 
able or furnished with hinges so as to fold to one side 
when not wanted. We saw such an arrangement once 
and it appeared to be very practical. 
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MANy years have passed since a World’s Fair has 
been held in the German Empire, and it is even doubt- 
ful whether we shall see one here any more. For our 
people and authorities are not at all fond of such big, 
sensational undertakings which Englishmen, French- 
men and Americans like so much. Such large exhibi- 
tions as those held at London, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Portland, Seattle and San Francisco will, therefore, be 
impossible in the Fatherland, for it is our belief that the 
home-products advertise themselves through their own 
good quality, and thus do not require such ostentatious 
demonstration. 

There is, however, much inclination toward industrial 
exhibitions, of which there are a dozen or more every 
year, lasting from a few days to six months. The 
largest exhibition of that kind, this year, is the Bava- 
rian Trade and Handicraft’s Show at Munich, which will 
be open till the end of October. The kingdom of Ba- 
varia is known principally for its excellent products in 





the Graphic Arts and related industries, and, therefore, 
takes up considerable space in the Munich Show. Much 
stress is laid upon the quality of the work and not upon 
the quantity ; for most exhibitors have sent in only four 
to six prints, yet almost all of large size. The group, 
“ Artistic Photography,’ was arranged by Professor 
Emmerich, the director of the Munich Academy of Pho- 
tography. Our best Munich professionals are repre- 
sented, and we see fine pictures as sent in by the Atlas 
Institute, Mr. Obergassner, Jaeger & Goergen, M. Gre- 
gorovius, Messrs. Luetzel, H. Traut, Veritas Company, 
E. van Bommel, Gaessler & Company, H. Wetterroh, 
and also Franz Grainer, president of the South German 
Photographie Society. Also large is the number of wo- 
men-exhibitors, for Munich is noted for its numerous 
studios operated by women. One room is taken entirely 
by the above-mentioned Munich photographic school. 
Samples of all four departments are placed on view, 
along with works of scientific, industrial and criminal 
photography. The Bavarian capital is filled with old, 
quaint streets, historic houses and other landmarks; of 
such there are many pictures on view, and among others 
are several fine color-photographs. As Munich is the 
center of art in the German Empire, and probably of 
whole Europe also, it is natural that we see a large num- 
ber of photographie reproductions of famous paintings 
and sculpture. In that city many millions of pictorial 
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posteards are printed, to be sold in virtually all coun- 
tries, and showing scenes of all of them. 

In the meantime the Second Photographic Exhibition 
at St. Petersburg, 1912, has recently been closed. Two 
hundred and thirty-eight firms were represented with 
five thousand exhibitors, half of whom were foreigners. 
Germany received the bulk of the prizes and medals, of 
which a very large number was distributed. The un- 
dertaking was a success in every respect. Speaking of 
Russia, I mention an invention made by a subject of 
that Empire, Mr. Lifschitz, who was successful in repro- 
ducing the human voice by means of photography. His 
way is quite different from the Edison phonographic 
method. The sound oscillations hit a membrane and 
are thrown by the latter in stripes of varying light-inten- 
sity by a mirror upon a photographic film which is 
rapidly moving in front of an opening. Exposures are 
incessantly made as in a kinematographiec camera. The 
film’s surface becomes hard and insoluble wherever it is 
affected by the action of the light, while the other parts 
remain soft and may be washed off. To reproduce the 
sound, the film is passed in front of a slot through which 
an air-current escapes. Where it touches the film, it is 
changed into the respective sound-oscillations owing to 
the uneven surface. The experiments were completed 
in the Paris Sorbonne, and the experts prophesy a great 
future for this invention, which will show better results 
than the phonograph embodying Edison’s principle. 

Another novelty has just been brought out by a paper 
firm in Rhenish-Prussia, which is the center of paper 
manufacture for probably the whole of Europe. The 
new paper, called Duplex, will be welcomed by all ama- 
teurs and those professionals who make many postcards. 
The paper is sensitive to light on both sides and thus 
you can print on both without extra expense. With 
posteards, for instance, you may print on the back a 
landscape and on the left portion of the front side a min- 
iature picture, say a portrait of yourself, or of your room, 
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or a similar scene. The cards are more attractive if 
one side is white, the other of some reddish, bluish or 
greenish tint. The German firm keeps several grades 
of this paper in stock and also manufactures special Du- 
plex toning-baths. By using the latter an effect is 
obtained similar to that in the brom-silver sepia prints 
upon Chamois paper, which are so popular here at pres- 
ent. The copying and toning process is in no way dif- 
ferent from the usual method. The paper will also be 
of advantage to commercial travelers, who are to show 
pictures of furniture, machines, china, glassware, etc., to 
customers and can thus reduce their sample-books by 
fifty per cent, using cards printed on both sides. 

The Society of German Manufacturers of Colored 
Glass, with headquarters in Berlin, has produced in 
these days a newruby glass for the darkroom. The 
motive for it was given by the well-known authority, 
Professor Miethe, of the Technical University of Char- 
lottenburg. As we all know, the quality of the future 
negative depends much upon our looking through it dur- 
ing the developing-process. When using the ordinary 
ruby glass, our eyes are rather blinded by the flame, 
and the light-intensity therefore seems somewhat small. 
The above-mentioned Society has made several experi- 
ments with a view to produce a glass which combines 
the good features of the noted Sherry-linen with the 
greater permeability of the glass. The difficult prob- 
lem was, at last, satisfactorily solved, and a glass was 
manufactured having on one side a very thin layer of 
milkglass, on the other a ruby covering, perfectly safe 
in the spectroscopic sense. This new glass does not per- 
mit the flame to shine through, despite great light-inten- 
sity, and a darkroom equipped with it produces a diffused 
plane quite evenly lighted, in front of which you can ex- 
amine a negative very carefully, and yet there is every 
desirable limit of safety when developing ordinary and 
even color-sensitive plates. The new glass is in great 
demand by amateur and professional photographers. 
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TRuLy the engagement book of the photographer in 
London is well filled up at this time of year. There 
are the Dutch pictures at the Little Gallery, Arbuthnot’s 
portraits of modern painters at the Goupil Gallery, and 
the Camera Club, too, has broken out into an exhibition 
of a collection of etchings brought together by Mr. C. H. 
S. Emanuel. Then, on the 11th of July was shown Mr. 
Hoppé’s Private View of portraits of the Russian ballet. 
Some of these pictures seemed to touch high water- 
mark in photographic excellence, and, apart from the 
original and interesting way in which Mr. Hoppé had 
treated his subject, the quality of the prints was so won- 
derful. They were, I think, all platinums, but with 
such rich tones and with such a peculiar unphotographic 
flatness that they were like certain old engravings 
which have mellowed with age. 

Mr. Hoppé is an uncannily-clever photographer; he 
understands how to represent the real as the ideal, and 
to portray the most commonplace subject with distine- 
tion and subtlety, though this hardly applies in the pres- 
ent case; for in these Russian dancers he had an exotic 
subject after his own heart, and has evidently enjoyed 
his work. The people who came to look at the exhibits 
were in their way well worth looking at, too; they were 
such a fascinating and attractive crowd of interesting 
notables: writers, players, painters and critics, with a 
sprinkling of editors. 

But what we photographers are most grateful to Mr. 
Hoppé for are his “ potboilers.” He is ashamed of 
them and begs us not to give them any attention, for they 
do not represent his work; but to those who have the 
interests of photography at heart they are valuable, for 
they are always before the public and help to educate 
its taste. As a matter of fact, it is impossible for him 
to do a thing that one could call a “ potboiler ” in the 
usually-accepted meaning of the term. One often comes 
across some arresting illustration, head and shoulders 
above any other, in a weekly or monthly magazine. One 
stops at once and cannot but say, “ What a fine thing,” 
and the uninitiated murmur, “ Not a photograph, surely.” 
And still it is what Mr. Hoppé calls a “ potboiler.” 

Apart from photographic fixtures, photography is in 
the air just now, and one continually comes across it in 
all kinds of unexpected places. Last week we were 
taking luncheon in the studio of a modern painter whose 
attitude towards photography has always been contempt- 
uously indulgent so long as it “ kept its place”; but at 
once becomes disapproving and hostile as it soars above 
amateurish snapshots. The luncheon began with the 
discussion of the decline of historical painting, and the 
host had things well in hand, so that it was rather amus- 
ing to find that, towards the end, ten out of his fourteen 
guests had wandered away from the lofty plains of art, 
had crossed the forbidden boundary and were deep in a 
photographic discussion. It is true that the £1,000 
prize had opened the gate to this nefarious subject; but 
before our host realized the situation, we had reached 
correct tone-values, accuracy of drawing — in fact, ev- 
erything in reference to the camera and nothing to do 
with brush or pencil. 

The Daily Mail £1,000 prize for the brightest record 
of a holiday has certainly caught on, at all events, in the 
Press. The photographic papers teem with hints on 
how to win the prize, and the Daily Mail must be reap- 


ing a golden harvest from the frequent full-page kodak 
advertisements that are appearing with copious and 
dainty little drawings of the sort of subjects to aim at, 
and, hardly necessary to add, the sort of kodak to aim 
with. One cannot but wonder if these advice-givers 
realize that their successful audience must be very small, 
in fact, only three, for there are but two consolation 
prizes. But it would seem likely that this prize-giving 
will do good. The mere fact that to enter seriously, 
intent on making a dozen negatives that will stand a 
chance of success, must surely improve the general stand- 
ard of photographic work. Anyone who enters lightly, 
serenely confident of winning the first prize without 
undue effort, must be possessed of a very comfortable 
idea of his own capabilities. True, the rules state that 
technique does not count; but with all deference to the 
rule-makers it surely must, even with the judges uncon- 
scious of the fact. A happy holiday will look all the 
happier if the print suggests brightness, and the figures 
are well placed. Neither a flat nora chalky photograph 
can carry the same conviction as one from a well-exposed 
and properly-developed negative. 

Flashlight-photography may seem to many persons a 
winter-subject ; but we have found it a very fascinating 
oceupation during these long summer-evenings. The 
idea has been to coax the dying daylight into supple- 
mentary use in conjunction with a flash that is the chief 
source of illumination. In this way very startling and 
often imaginative results of lighting are secured. If the 
negatives are suitably developed, they do not suggest in 
the least the usual hard flashlight-effect, such as one is 
used to see of public dinners; but offer soft, delicate 
renderings, almost of a drawing-like nature that differ, 
in quality, from any other black and white medium. 
Fancy, for instance, the singular effect of the under side 
of a spreading fir-tree illuminated from below, and yet 
the sky showing gently through the branches. Another 
interesting experiment was with lamplight and flash- 
light, after daylight had gone. This was tried on 
groups sitting under a tree on a lawn and a thirty- 
second exposure was given to the lamplight, which was 
fairly strong and actually in the picture before the flash 
was made. 

Of course this has all been done before, but the results 
shown generally seem to lack gentle gradation and qual- 
ity, and shout themselves flashlight photographs, turning 
the very name into an uncomplimentary adjective, and 
yet both gentleness of gradation and fine quality are ob- 
tainable by this method. The subject is worth more 
careful study and experiment than it has yet had both 
from the pictorial and the utilitarian points of view. 
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THE cover-decoration, and repeated on page 128 for 
more adequate presentation, was provided by Knafil 
Bro., the well-known art-publishing firm. Joe Knaffl 
has always excelled in figure-studies, and finally took up 
the work professionally, for he found that there was a 
ready market for his lovely appealing creations which, 
through picture-dealers, have found their way into num- 
berless appreciative American homes. The popular ap- 
peal of these studio-made genre-pictures is manifest in 
the “ Apple-Girl,” one of the most successful subjects 
published by this firm. Data: 11 x 14 Century camera; 
Voigtliinder Portrait-lens ; 3 seconds; 11x 14 Seed Gilt 
Edge ; pyro; 10x 14 Angelo Sepia print. 

The portrait of a young American, our frontispiece, 
illustrates the teachings of Professor David J. Cook in 
his excellent paper on outdoor-portraiture, printed in this 
issue. The artist —the accomplished pictorialist, Wil- 
liam H. Kunz, of Buffalo, but now of Boston — has im- 
parted to the portrait of his little son pleasing realism 
and strongly-modeled character not ordinarily seen in 
pictures made in the open. The drawing is vigorous 
and well ordered, as may be expected from an experi- 
enced technician of Mr. Kunz’s ability. Data: Darlot 
Single View lens; 18 inch; stop F/7; 8x10 Century 
camera; July afternoon ; in shadow of hours; 1/5 second ; 
Standard Polychrome ; Edinol-Hydro; developing-paper. 

Daguerreotypes left to us are interesting because 
of the quaintness and charm of the costumes of the pe- 
riod — so far as the women are concerned ; the men call 
for no sympathetic consideration. Some of the daguer- 
reotypes have been copied quite successfully, the result 
depending upon the condition of the picture and the 
technical skill of the copyist. 

The daguerreotype of Niagara Falls, made in 1850, is 
singularly interesting, in that both of the couples shown 
in the foreground were on their bridal tours and each gave 
to the other one of the daguerreotypes. The owner of 
the original of our production values it at 550.00 

A late characteristic likeness of Sadakichi Hartmann 
(Sydney Allan), the well-known author and critic ; page 
110. Mr. Hartmann has so frequently lent himself to fan- 
tastical, whimsical portrayal, that we are glad to present 
an adequate likeness of a man who has written so gen- 
erously and soably on matters photographic. Data: Sep- 
tember 22,1911; 3 p.m.; instudio of Howard D. Beach, 
Buffalo; 3 A Dallmeyer; Portrait lens; for 8 x 10; full 
opening; light good; *4 second; Hammer Red Label ; 
Pyro tank ; Haloid print, 412 x 64. 

The pictures accompanying Mr. Hammond’s article 
variously show the artist’s taste for clearly-defined and 
for diffused pictures, although his preference leans 
towards the latter. His work is too well known to re- 
quire special comment here. Data: Flat-Iron Building, 
page 112, Dec. 3, 1911;° mid-day ; Goerz lens ; 7! inch; 
F/6.8; 1/25 second; Adams 4 x 5 reflex; focal-plane 
shutter; Wellington Anti-screen plate ; Wellington rough 
bromide print. Pictures on pages 115, 116 and 117 have 
no data; except made with soft-focus lenses, at large 
apertures. 

It must be interesting for amateurs to note how 
admirably the professional portraitist succeeds with an 
occasional outdoor view ; but when the amateur land- 
seapist essays his hand at portraiture, in a professional 
way, he generally comes to grief. The atmospheric 





feeling, the perspective and sense of proportion, so ex- 
quisitely depicted in Mr. Parkinson’s landscape-study, 
page 121, are due to a genuine artistic temperament and 
a ready command of first-rate technical resources. Data: 
June, 3 p.m.; 8 x 10 Century camera ; Cooke lens; F/16; 
diffused to No. 3; sun hidden; 14 second; 8 x 10 East- 
man plate; pyro; Angelo sepia print. 

The portrait, page 123, isin E. E. Doty’s happiest vein. 
Fine values in hair and complexion. A well-poised head, 
with the enviable wealth of hair admirably arranged. 
The busy, destructive retoucher found no employment 
here. Data: Studio portrait; 8 x 10 camera; Heliar 
lens; 16 inch; full opening ; October ; 4.30 p.m.; 1 sec- 
ond; Hammer; pyro; Haloid print; sitting made as 
demonstration in studio of Laura MeDaniell, Spring- 
field, Il. 

The humorous animal-study, page 125, is the product 
of a well-known press-photographer’s skill, which is not 
devoted entirely to the portrayal of thrilling sporting 
episodes. Data: July, 11 Aa.m.; made in the shade; 
4x5 Reflex camera; Euryplan lens; 844 inch; F/8; 
1/200 second ; Sigma plate; Edinol; Kresko print. 

A very artistic treatment of what many pronounce our 
national flower, page 127. Mr. Alexander imparts to his 
flowers an intimate personal touch, but without the stri- 
dent, assertive quality one commonly sees. Data: in 
ordinary room; 5 x 7 hand-camera; R.R. lens; F/32; 
2 minutes; Seed’s L Ortho; pyro. 


Our Monthly Competitions 


WHENEVER a prize is awarded to a Japanese partici- 
pant in these contests, we are tempted to expatiate on the 
importance and influence of Japanese art, particularly in 
the field of artistic decoration; but such remarks do not 
properly belong in this column. The winner of the first 
prize, this month, expresses the true Japanese spirit, also 
the perfection of workmanship for which his countrymen 
are famous. Page 131. The pictorial arrangement is 
admirable; yet the accent of the blossom on the table is 
detrimentally excessive. This could have been avoided 
by throwing a shadow upon it or applying local reduc- 
tion to the negative. Data: June, 4 p.M.; north window ; 
bright sun outside; B. & L. Zeiss Tessar ; 2B; 814-inch; 
F/16; seconds; Standard Polychrome; pyro; P.M. C. 
enlargement. 

The decorative scheme is more extended in Mrs. 
Cassidy’s symmetrical tryptic, an attractive contents- 
design, page 136. The present arrangement affords a 
number of pleasingly-graceful lines, and good judgment 
was shown in not selecting twigs too crowded with blos- 
soms. Data: May; 10.50 a.m.; sun; made in the house ; 
70 seconds ; Auto-Graflex ; Bausch & Lomb Tessar I C ; 
F/4.5.; stop, F/32. 

A very charming design, for a similar purpose, appears 
on page 137. Here, too, the technical side is faultless. 
Data: June 6; studio-light; bright; Peerless Portrait- 
lens; 9 inch ; stop, F/22; 12 seconds; Yunit Ortho plate ; 
pyro; soft-surface platinum Cyko print. 

Mrs. Foster’s ** Cherry Blossoms,” page 158, is a pleas- 
ing arrangement. It would gain in beauty, however, 
had the uppermost cluster of blossoms been eliminated. 
Data: April, 4 p™M.; sunlight; Cramer's Medium [fso; 
pyro, tank ; Planatograph lens, 814 inch; stop F/16; 1% 
second ; print, Cyko Buff. 
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The Philadelphia Convention 


THE thirty-second convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America was held at Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, July 22-27, and will be remembered by 
all who were in attendance as a great event. In some 
respects the Philadelphia convention eclipsed memorable 
ones of the past, with the one exception — the Rochester 
meeting, in 1909, which, all agree, stands unrivaled in 
the history of the present national association. With 
the increase in the number of the state societies and 
their steady growth, national conventions are not likely 
to equal the large and brilliant Rochester event, which 
was held in the greatest photographic manufacturing 
center in the world. The members who were present at 
Philadelphia came for a serious purpose, as was shown 
by the immense audiences with their intense interest at 
the various demonstrations. The industrial exhibits 
were never better patronized than on this occasion, and 
the exhibitors have reason to be well satisfied with the 
result of their efforts. Indeed, the display of apparatus 
and material has never been surpassed in variety, com- 
pleteness and perfection. And it is a pleasure to 
chronicle the hearty appreciation by the photographers 
of the intelligence, taste and liberality of the manufac- 
turers with which they arranged their exhibits at this 
convention. The expenditure in thought, ingenuity and 
money was enormous. Asa medium of education, alone, 
these magnificent displays were difficult to estimate at 
their true value. No wonder, then, that the national 
convention always attracts photographers from all parts 
of the United States and a goodly number from across 
the northern border. 

The national conventions form and cement friend- 
ships that are destined to benefit the careers of the con- 
stituents; they present unequaled opportunities to 
exchange ideas and views; they suggest to the invent- 
ive mind what further progress may be made in the 
development of equipments, material, processes and 
methods, which already seem to have reached a state of 
perfection, and which evokes the admiration of experts 
and connoisseurs. The convention time is the era of 
happiness and good will, of inspiration and incentive, of 
progress and promise. Men and women, in spite of 
advanced years, here regain the enthusiasm and buoy- 
ancy of youth, and there are some who, like “ Papa” 
Cramer and his charming consort, never grow old. All 
honor to those who, gracing these occasions with their 
presence, disseminate the fragrance of their personality, 
their kindly, cheering words and friendly handelasp. It 
is this delightful social element that helps not a little to 
bring together this goodly company, year after year. 
And when at the reception, on the first evening, a 


familiar face is not seen, there are instant inquiries from 
all sides as to the cause of its absence, and, in the event 
of illness, sincere sympathy prevails. Although quite 
ably represented by his assistant, Miss Julia Reith, J. C. 
Strauss was sadly missed. And Fred Hammer, with his 
happy, jovial nature, was vainly looked for, a serious, 
indeed fatal, malady being his excuse for remaining at 
home. Yet all were grateful once more to be privileged 
to meet old friends and, as a list below will show, there 
was a large representation of the worthy men and women 
who dignify professional photography in this country. 

With a few trifling exceptions, the details of the pro- 
gram were carried out. The one disappointment at the 
opening of the convention was the absence of John Wana- 
maker, who was prevented through illness from making 
the speech of welcome. William H. Rau spoke in his 
place, with brevity and wit. President Larrimer pre- 
sided with exemplary dignity and efficiency, and mani- 
fested eminent executive ability and an adequate grasp 
of parliamentary rules. Eager to prove his sincerity to 
keep his word as the chief executive, consistent with 
the dispensations of Providence, Mr. Larrimer requested 
the various speakers and demonstrators of the conven- 
tion to be present at the initial session and introduced 
them to the audience. He gained the respect of 
all by fairness and firmness of his decisions in all 
circumstances. 

Together with the officers, President Larrimer faced 
a number of embarrassing situations, but by much tact 
and patience these gentlemen succeeded in surmounting 
the impending difficulties. Owing to the rigid enforce- 
ment of fire-regulations, on account of a number of 
serious accidents in Philadelphia through flashpowder, 
no demonstrations of flashlight apparatus by the ignition 
of illuminants were allowed ; but through the persistent 
efforts of members of the executive board, permission 
was obtained from the fire-marshal to fire flashlights 
throughout the hall. The electric illumination of 
exhibits in the numerous booths was at first retarded by 
unforeseen difficulties, but these were likewise overcome 
by the energetic action of the convention officials. Hor- 
ticultural Hall was very conveniently arranged for the 
various needs of the displays and the meetings, but it 
was not wholly inadequate in respect to space, daylight 
illumination and ventilation. The refreshing breezes 
which wafted through the streets of the city, and about 
the convention hall during the first four days of the 
week, found no means of ingress; consequently those 
within experienced normal Philadelphia summer-weather. 
But no one complained, for everybody was deeply 
engrossed. But congestion at the meetings, demonstra- 
tions and about the exhibits has its advantages, for it 
brings persons more closely together. This rubbing of 
elbows creates a feeling to friendly intimacy, which does 
not exist in halls of prodigious size where the individuals 
are widely separated and generally pass each other with- 
out even a sign or word of recognition. With charac- 
teristic sagacity President Larrimer perceived that the 
lecture-hall would not accommodate all who wished to 
hear Frank Jewell Raymond’s talk, “The Science of 
Salesmanship,”” and Witherspoon Hall, with a much 
larger seating-capacity, was chosen by a convention vote. 
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The Program 


Monpay, July 22, 1.30 p.m. Opening of the Fourth 
Annual Session of the Congress of Photography, C. F. 
Townsend, Chairman. Evening, 8.30 p.m. Officers’ Re- 
ception, Hotel Walton. 

TurEspay, July 23. Morning session, 10.30 a.m. Open- 
ing of the Thirty-Second Annual Convention, by Presi- 
dent Larrimer. Address by John Wanamaker. Reading 
of communications. Remarks by the President. Ap- 
pointment of Committees. Report from the Congress. 
First demonstration in the School of Modern Pictorial 
Printing, by H. O. Bodine, Ryland W. Phillips, William 
H. Kunz, C. Yarnall Abbott and H. Crowell Pepper. 
Criticisms of prints on exhibition, by Sadakichi Hart- 
mann. Afternoon, 2 P.M. Business session. 3 P.M. 
Women’s Federation Introduction by Katherine Jamie- 
son, President. Paper on “ Home-Portraiture,’ Pearl 
Grace Loehr. Talk on Autochromes, Clarissa Hovey. 
Demonstration on Negative-Making, Jane Reece. Eve- 
ning, 8 p.m. Lecture, ‘The Science of Salesmanship,” 
Frank Jewell Raymond, St. Louis. 

Wepnespay, July 24. Excursion to Atlantic City. 
Free to members. 

Tuurspay, July 25. Morning session, 9 A.M. Demon- 
strations in Negative-Making, by — John H. Garo, Ryland 
W. Phillips, Pirie MacDonald, Joseph Knaffl, Dudley 
Hoyt, A. F. Bradley, William Shewell Ellis and others. 
1 p.m. Luncheon for Women’s Federation at Hotel 
Walton. Afternoon session, 2.30 p.m. Series of five- 
minute talks by twenty of the brightest stars in the 
photographie sky. Followed by business session. Eve- 
ning, 8 p.m. Lecture by Alfred Stieglitz. 

Frinay, July 26. 10A.m. Business session conducted 
by the President. Final report from the Congress of 
Photography. Reports of Committees. Presentation 
of Life Membership Certificate to Past President G. W. 
Harris. Election of officers. Selection of next meeting- 
place. The afternoon will be devoted to manufacturers 
and dealers. The Picture-Exhibit will be open to the 
public from 2 to5 p.m. Evening,6p.m. <A grand mid- 
summer revel at Turngemeinde Hall provided for mem- 
bers of the Association by the Philadelphia Entertainment 
Committee. 

SaTuRDAY, July 27. Morning session, 10 a.m. Ex- 
hibition of Negatives and Prints made in the schools. 
Unfinished business. Adjournment until 1913. N.B.— 
Criticism of prints by Sadakichi Hartmann and demon- 
strations in the School of Modern Pictorial Printing con- 
ducted daily throughout the week, except Wednesday. 


The Lectures 


THE principal lectures and papers were delivered by 
women-photographers at the afternoon session of July 23. 
Pearl Grace Loehr made a ten-strike with her lecture on 
‘“* Home-Portraiture.” Indeed, it was generally conceded 
to have been the best exposition of the subject heard at 
a national convention. It was replete with practical sug- 
gestions regarding the choice of equipment and its most 
intelligent application amid the varying and trying con- 
ditions of the home, scarcely two of which are alike. The 
practiced eye at once detects the degree of adaptability 
of prevailing conditions to favorable results. It will not 
do complacently to utilize only what is most easily avail- 
able, and then philosophically attribute indifferent results 
to the character of the light and the surroundings, how- 
ever inadequate either or both may have been. Excuses 
are fatal to one’s reputation. The operator must be 
properly equipped, not only with efficient apparatus, but 
with mental resources. He must grasp the situation at 
a glance and proceed quickly without making a disturb- 
ance. Prolonged deliberations, or, perchance, “ waiting 


for an inspiration,” do not produce a favorable impres- 
sion upon the sitter, or upon those who happen to be in 
close proximity. Neither should he experiment too much, 
at the expense of the sitter’s patience, trying different 
poses with a view to obtain the best result. The opera- 
tor should spare the sitter as much as possible, and allow 
nothing to mar his serenity and tranquillity of mind. 
These and many more valuable hints, which greatly aid 
towards successful home-portraiture, were gleaned by 
those who listened to this illuminating address. 

Clarissa Hovey was unable to be present and her paper 
on autochromes was presented to the convention. Miss 
Hovey communicated her methods of manipulating auto- 
chrome plates and modestly referred to her preferences 
regarding suitable subjects and their surroundings. She 
emphasized the fact that successful autochromes show the 
individuality of the artist just as much as paintings re- 
veal the characteristics of their creators. The possibili- 
ties of color-gradations; luminous qualities; trans- 
parencies in the shadows; atmospheric effects; aerial 
perspective and exclusive range and peculiarities of color, 
were indicated in terms of true appreciation. Many up- 
to-date hints of great practical value—the outcome of 
personal experiences with the autochrome-process —were 
given with unselfish liberality, and expressed in language 
at once lucid and comprehensible. As Miss Hovey is 
widely recognized as an expert autochromist, her views 
made a very favorable impression. 

Jane Reece’s demonstration of negative-making con- 
cluded this remarkably interesting session of the Wo- 
men’s Federation. Miss Reece exemplified with the use 
of living models her individual method of making the 
photographic negative. Her quick, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic manner in approaching and arranging the sub- 
ject revealed the secrets of her success, although it was 
apparent that she possessed the necessary technical 
knowledge for every step in the art. She seemed ever 
alert and resourceful, and was always complete mistress 
of the situation, holding her audience from the beginning 
to the end. She makes much of the esthetic side of 
portrait-characterization, and is by nature and tempera- 
ment eminently fitted to apply this important quality to 
portraiture. 

The lecture by Frank Jewell Raymond, in Wither- 
spoon Hall, attracted a large audience. The speaker 
analyzed the qualities that make for successful business. 
He related his personal experience with portrait-photo- 
graphers, and, having a keenly-observing eye, he cited 
their various shortcomings in meeting customers, their 
neglect of the appearance of the studio and showcase, 
and slip-shod methods of doing business. A well-known 
practice of the unsuccessful practitioner, he said, was to 
deceive patrons by not delivering pictures when they were 
promised. (Strangely enough, we picked up a humorous 
treatment of this failing a few days before we left Bos- 
ton for the Philadelphia convention. It will be found 
elsewhere in thisissue.) Mr. Raymond held his audience 
with a firm grip throughout his entire talk, by reason of 
his tremendous earnestness and the great force of his 
delivery. He punctuated every individual idea with 
powerful, theatrical gestures ; dramatic climaxes came in 
quick succession, and his forceful personality made a deep 
impression upon those present. He was frequently 
applaused, and at the conclusion was wildly cheered. 

In violent contrast was the appearance of Alfred 
Stieglitz, two evenings later. We could not attend; but 
according to absolutely-trustworthy sources, Mr. Stieglitz’ 
talk was a great disappointment. Much was expected of 
him, and, in view of the many trite things he had said at 
the New York State convention last February, the ex- 
ecutive board seems to have been justified in placing his 
name on the program. He evidently was not in the vein 
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on this occasion. His postures and whole manner indi- 
cated that he was physically and mentally tired. He 
came seemingly unprepared, and what few desultory 
thoughts he had were of the disparaging, pessimistic 
sort. He disavowed knowledge of anything, and yet he 
criticized. He declared that, of the official print-exhibit 
in the convention-hall, there was nothing of merit, except 
the pictures by Margaret Cameron (chivalrously referred 
to, on the official list of prints, as the pioneer pictorial 
photographer of England), which were portraits of promi- 
nent Englishmen made about fifty years ago. 


The Official Print-Exhibit 


THE artistic quality of the convention-exhibit of prints 
by members of the national association was a distinct 
disappointment, despite the fact that, for the first time 
in the history of the association, the entries were sub- 
mitted to a jury of selection and no more than two prints 
from each contributor were accepted and hung. The 
selection was made by Geo. G. Holloway, Geo. W. Harris 
and Ryland W. Phillips, artists of whose honest, critical 
judgment there is no question. While the two hundred 
or more prints in this collection contained many admira- 
ble examples of modern portraiture, the artistic standard, 
as a whole, seemed to be below that of former collec- 
tions held under the same auspices. Most of the prints 
shown appeared to indicate an effort towards pictorial 
expression according to established art-principles; in 
other words, the workers attempted to emulate, but 
unsuccessfully, good examples of composition and light- 
ing which they had seen at exhibitions and in standard 
photographic magazines, assisted by talks on pictorial 
art. These lectures on how to construct a picture, and 
how to interpret the character and soul of the sitter, are 
generally not so practical as they might be; and public 
demonstrations of lighting and posing, admirable as they 
are from an educational standpoint, are too hurried and 
too brief to yield an adequate degree of satisfaction to 
the average observer. It must also be borne in mind 
that a large number of important entries arrived too 
late, several days after the time-limit —July 15. Presi- 
dent Larrimer, although earnestly besought to show 
some leniency in behalf of these belated contributors, 
firmly refused to yield. Many of these unopened boxes 
contained what later proved to be representative work 
by prominent artists, which eventually helped to enrich 
the print-exhibits of manufacturers of plates and paper 
in various parts of the hall. 

Added distinction was given to ten prints of this col- 
lection, selected by the judges to embellish the Associa- 
tion Annual, to be published some time in August, and 
a copy to be mailed to each member. The prints thus 
honored were by Gertrude Kiisebier, Nancy Ford Cones, 
Jane Reece, Imogene Cunningham, Dudley Hoyt, Pirie 
MacDonald, E. E. Doty, T. Kajiwara, J. H. Garo and 
Victor Georg. 

Much interest centered around a multi-colored gum- 
print by J. H. Garo, of Boston. It was the head of a 
bearded old gentleman; and, in order to obtain the par- 
ticular result he had in mind, the artist printed the 
picture in thirteen different colored tissues. It was a 
masterpiece of interpretation by the gum-process, replete 
with subtle sensations of color, refined in expression, yet 
strong in characterization. Were Mr. Garo not an ad- 
mirable painter and skilful draftsman, he might be 
unable to achieve such a remarkable result, which is 
neither a photograph nor a painting, but something far 
beyond either. By the way, the picture was insured for 
the sum of one thousand doliars. 

The autochrome-exhibit represented the skill of emi- 
nent American experts, including half of those who 
participated in the notable display at the New York 


state convention last February. Unfortunately for satis- 
factory examination, the plates, one hundred and sixty- 
nine in number, were inadequately illuminated — not 
through any fault of the executive board, but because of 
insufficient current for the number of Tungsten lamps 
used for the purpose. 


The Banquets 


“A MipsumMER Nicut’s REvEL,” provided by the 
photographers, manufacturers and dealers of Philadel- 
phia, the character of which was shrouded in mystery, 
proved to be an informal dinner, at Turngemeinde Hall, 
a feature of which was a vaudeville entertainment fur- 
nished by local professional talent. As a matter of record, 
this jolly affair took place Friday evening, July 26. 

The evening before, after Alfred Stieglitz had said the 
last word on things in general, the executive board gave 
a complimentary banquet to the instructors and demon- 
strators of the several schools held during the convention, 
at Hotel Walton. Among others present were George 
G. Holloway, Elias Goldensky, Morris Burke Parkinson 
and members of the photographie press. During the 
course of the repast President Larrimer sprung a sur- 
prise on his guests by presenting, on behalf of the board, 
a massive loving-cup of artistic design to each of the in- 
structors in the gum-bichromate school —Ryland W. 
Phillips, H. Crowell Pepper, William H. Kunz, C. Yar- 
nell Abbott and H. Oliver Bodine — asa token of appre- 
ciation for services rendered in the school of modern 
printing-processes. Each cup was suitably inscribed with 
the full name of the recipient, and its object. Then, 
upon each of the demonstrators in lighting and posing — 
Pirie MacDonald, Dudley Hoyt, F. A. Bradley and A. 
Ryland Philips — President Larrimer bestowed a gold 
watch-fob, also appropriately engraved. Brief responses 
were made by the greatly-astonished and profoundly- 
grateful recipients, and the occasion was further en- 
livened by appropriate remarks from Messrs. Parkinson, 
Holloway, Goldensky, Tyree, J. C. Abel and Ben 
Larrimer. 

Saturday evening, on the last day of the convention, 
President Larrimer gave a dinner to the retiring mem- 
bers of the executive board at the Colonnade Hotel. 
Although this is a customary function, it is gratifying to 
state that all of the present officials are retained in the 
new board, and the one who actually departs is Ben 
Larrimer, the chief executive, than whom there is none 
who will be more fondly remembered —a man of up- 
right character, manly dignity and unwavering loyalty. 
H. Oliver Bodine and William H. Kunz, printing- 
experts, were also present. 


Notable Craftsmen Present 


Ev1as GoLpENsky, Ryland W. Phillips, Mary Carnell, 
Alfred Holden, William H. Rau, E. B. Core, Pirie 
MacDonald, Dudley Hoyt, A. F. Bradley, Benj. Falk, L. 
S. White, Oliver Lippincott, S. H. Lifshey, Theodore 
Marceau, Henry T. Koshiba, Morris Burke Parkinson, 
John E. Dietrich, W. C. Noetzel, W. H. Partridge, 
George W. Hastings, Bordeau, G. Hamner Croughton, 
The Lee Brothers, J . L. Lewis, Belle Johnson, Walters 
and Sherman of Newark, A. Shepherdson, I. Buxbaum, 
Frank Dean, Louis Kubey, George Bassett, Ed. Perry, 
Irvin W. Dickson, Frank Scott Clark, Melvin H. Sykes, 
Homer Harden, G. M. Edmondson, E. E. Doty, D. D. 
Spellman, B. Frank Moore, J. S. Schneider, A. L. 
Bowersox, Benj. Strauss, W. L. Koehne, The Gerhard 
Sisters, Jane Reece, Mabel Goodlander, Eduard Blum, 
Katherine Jamieson, Laura B. MacDaniell, Julia C. 
Reith, T. Kajiwara, A. Rosch, Ben Larrimer, Charles 
F. Townsend, L. A. Dozer, Geo. G. Hollowell, Gustav 
(‘‘ Papa ”’) Cramer, Mrs. Cramer, J. Lester Spahr, Charles 
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Wallinger, George Smith, John Nicholson, Will Runkle, 
J. H. Brubaker, L. J. Studebaker, F. C. Delporte, Pearl 
Grace Loehr, Ben. C. Golling, U. G. Channel, Felix 
Schontz, Martin Elliot, R. W. Holzinger, Manley W. 
Tyree, Will Thuss, Walter Holladay, George W. Harris, 
Will Towles, Joe Knaffl, Fred J. Feldman, W. S. Lively, 
Kussick, Brakebill, J. E. Griffin, J. E. Brock, Bushong, 
Geo. Grove, T. J. Leatherdale, John Kennedy and others. 


A Special Demonstration 


SATURDAY afternoon, in the lecture hall, William H. 
Kunz, privately demonstrated the oil-process to the mem- 
bers of the executive board — Messrs. Larrimer, Town- 
send, Towles, Dozer and Tyree, also several officers of 
the Women’s Federation. All expressed themselves as 
greatly pleased with the breadth and beauty of effects 
that can be obtained with this remarkable process, and 
complimented the expert upon his ready facility and 
artistic taste. 


Next Convention in Kansas City 


SyMPATHIZERs in favor of Chicagoas the next conven- 
tion city were early at work, wearing and distributing 
blue silk badges inscribed ‘“* Chicago, 1913." Kansas City 
also had its friends who displayed a diamond-shaped 
card bearing an adaptation of the once familiar refrain 
about an abused dog. St. Louis was also frequently 
mentioned, but the election itself was in favor of Kan- 
sas City, which has never had the honor to entertain the 
national convention. 


A Willing Autochromist 


ASKED by the proprietor of the Shoberg Portable 
Skylight exhibit to make a few autochromes with the 
aid of his flashlight apparatus, W. S. Lively, the genial 
director of the Southern School of Photography, readily 
consented. His models were Morris Burke Parkinson 
and Edward Blum. The results were superb, the por- 
trait of Mr. Blum, in particular, being remarkable for 
the brilliancy and truth of coloring. The autochromes 
were set in reflecting-frames and were admired by 
thousands of passersby, being examined by direct day- 
light on the baleony which was near the Shoberg 
exhibit. 

Mr. Lively cheerfully explained his modus operandi: 
40 grains “ Actina ” Flashpowder, Mr. Shoberg’s flash- 
light apparatus, lens at F/4.5, and developed with 
Metoquinone, according to formula in the latest Lumiére 
booklet. 


Officers for 1912-13 


WITH two promotions, two officers continuing, and a 
new secretary according geographically with the trans- 
ference of the next place of meeting to the West, the 
new executive board is virtually the same as the present 
one. It is as follows: 

Charles F. Townsend, president, 

Manley W. Tyree, first vice-president, 

Will H. Towles, second vice-president, 

H. T. Harden, of Wichita, Kan., secretary, 


L. A. Dozer, treasurer. 


The Women’s Federation 


THE election of officers of the Women’s Federation for 
the ensuing year resulted in only one change, viz., Bessie 
Meiser becomes second vice-president. 

Katherine Jamieson, pres’t, Pittsburg; Lora B. 
MeDaniels, first vice-pres’t, Springfield, Ill.; Bessie 
Meiser, second vice-pres’t, Richmond, Ind.; Maybelle D. 
Goodlander, sec’y-treas., Muncie, Ind. 


Chairmen of Sections : Section 1 — Pearl Grace Loehr, 
Brooklyn; Section 2 — Mrs. Baynard Wooten, Newbern, 
N. C.; Section 3— Mrs. Margaret Van Fleet, Detroit ; 
Section 4— Mary Miller, Waukegan, IIl.; Section 5 — 
Mrs. Mate McGill, Albion, Neb.; Section 6 — Bessie 
Thomas, Springfield, S. D.; Section 7— Imogene Cun- 
ningham, Seattle, Wash. 


Modern Printing-Processes 


EacH member received with his button, from Treas- 
urer Dozer, a book entitled “ Instructions in Gum-Bichro- 
mate, Oil and Bromoil Printing-Processes,” collaborated 
by H. Crowell Pepper, C. Yarnell Abbott, H. Oliver 
Bodine, Ryland W. Phillips, William H. Kunz and 
Walter Zimmerman, comprising the faculty of the 
School of Modern Printing-Processes, 32nd annual con- 
vention of the P. A. of A. This proved to be a very 
acceptable gift ; for,in connection with the practical and 
expert demonstration of these relatively-new methods, 
witnessed at the convention, this text-book will enable 
progressive photographers to make satisfactory experi- 
ments after they return home. 


Commercial Photographers Organize 


Mempers of the P. A. of A., who are commercial 
photographers, believing that their interests, including 
adequate displays of their work, should be better repre- 
sented in the future, organized at Philadelphia, July 24, 
as the Commercial Photographers’ Federation, with offi- 
cers as follows: Ralph W. Johnston, pres’t, Pittsburg ; 
Charles D. Kaufmann, first vice-pres’t, Chicago; Fred 
Booth, second vice-pres’t, Toronto; E. S. Caywood, 
see’y, Philadelphia ; O. W. Cole, treas., Danville, Va. 


Presentations 


BeEsipEs the presentations of loving-cups and fobs to 
the gentlemen who so efficiently demonstrated at the 
schools in the auditorium during the convention, was 
one which, in importance, is not less worthy to be men- 
tioned. Retiring President Larrimer received at the 
hands of Charles L. Lewis, of Toledo, Ohio, at the last 
morning session, a beautiful gold watch and fob. This 
gift represented the esteem and affection in which Mr. 
Larrimer is held by his friends at the convention, al- 
though many not present will regret that they did not 
have the opportunity to be identified with the purchase 
of this impromptu friendly token. 


The Attendance 


DEsIRING to give a thoroughly-impartial account of 
the convention, we cannot admit that the event was the 
greatest or the most important in the history of the 
Association. The attendance was not quite up to ex- 
pectations ; but, considering the reputation of the Phila- 
delphia weather in July, it was extremely creditable, 
Treasurer Dozer accounting for 1,458 delegates, and that 
is a very large number. Of course, this does not in- 
clude the numerous assistants who had to be pressed 
into services. During business-hours Convention Hall re- 
sembled a network of live wires. 

The attendance at the various demonstrations, busi- 
ness meetings and lectures generally taxed the capacity 
of the large auditorium. In the excursion to Atlantic 
City over 1,500 persons participated, although the crowd 
was estimated at 2,000, and nearly one-half of that 
number partook of the complimentary dinner. The 
group taken by W. H. Rau, at Atlantic City, is con- 
sidered by many the largest ever taken amid similar 
conditions, and the usual convention group, also by 
Mr. Rau, has rarely been exceeded in size. 
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With the Manufacturers and Dealers 


ALBERMARLE Paper Mre. Co., Richmond, Va., 
Photo-Finish ‘ World ” Blotting-Paper. An_interest- 
ing feature were specimens showing the three principal 
stages of manufacture of the “ Blotting” product. 
H. W. Ellerson, pres’t, and C. W. Knode, sales-mana- 
ger. Souvenir, a miniature bale of paper pulp. 

Auuison & Hapaway, New York City. Manufac- 
turers of Panchroma Flashpowder, illustrated by a series 
of Lumiére Autochrome portraits, which exemplified 
the results of true actinic force claimed for the product. 
Messrs. Allison and Hadaway in charge. 

AMERICAN PapER Goops Co., Kensington, Conn. 
Envelopes, all high grades and sizes for the trade. 
Representative, J. W. McDowell. 

AMERICAN PHorocraPpHic Text-Book Co., Seran- 
ton, Pa. Publishers of the complete, self-instructing 
Library of Practical Photography. H. S. Colby. 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. Manufactur- 
ers of high-grade photographic papers, Ansco films, 
professional studio outfits and process-cameras, amateur 
hand-cameras for plates and films, and accessories. The 
main exhibit occupied the entire right wall of the 
lobby on the ground floor, and the arrangement was 
tasteful and impressive. The numerous and _hand- 
somely-framed prints on the Ansco papers were from the 
studios of Kasebier, Core, Bradley, Davis & Sanford, 
Goldensky, Mishkin, Buckley, Phillips, Ellis, Towles, 
Sykes, Steffens and Brock. In attendance were George 
W. Topliff, vice-pres’t, W. B. Mussen, S. W. Wight- 
man, John D. Rice, Chas. H. Anthony, T. C. Bell, 
Chas. H. Bolwell, F. N. Leach, Paul E. True, C. H. 
Dotta, Frank Hearn, W. P. Etchison, Warren Rock- 
wood Arthur MecDavitt, Al. Rosemeyer and John A. 
Doherty. As souvenirs, pyramid stick-pins were liber- 
ally distributed. The initiated wearers told of a room 
at the Walton where Ansco hospitality was generously 
extended at all hours till midnight. In a separate en- 
closure was an extensive exhibit of professional studio 
outfits and apparatus for Ansco use in portraiture and 
photo-process work. 

Bausch & Lomp Opticat Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of optical instruments, including well- 
known standard types of photographic lenses, optical 
projection-lanterns, microscopes, binoculars and _ tele- 
scopes. Large display of popular styles of these goods. 
Samples of I. C. Tessar finished in black and provided 
with hood for front combination. Represented by 
Chester F. Stiles, Austin K. Hanks and E. A. Taylor. 
Souvenirs, superb photograph of Ben Larrimer and two 
portraits by Belle Johnson. 

Tue Beri AnitineE Works, New York City. 
Manufacturers of photographic chemicals, including de- 
veloping-agents, Agfa products, which are household- 
words, viz., Agfa Metol, Pyro, Hydrokinone, Ortol, Glycin, 
Rodinol, Amidol and Eikonogen. Also Agfa pocket- 
flashlamps and Agfa Blitzlicht. George R. Barrows in 
charge. Souvenir, the “ Agfa ” book replete with for- 
mul, hints and aids for the practicing photographer. 

Berry-Home_r Co., Philadelphia. Photographic en- 
largements. Framed display. Frank B. Homer and 
George W. Berry. 

Epwarp Buum, Chicago, and Berlin, Germany. 
Maker of high-class prints by modern artistic printing- 
processes —gum, oil, carbon, plain and in colors. Also 
portraits in oil and water-colors to order, retail and 
wholesale. Edward Blum. 

Bripces ManuracturinG Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
High-class mounts and folders in many styles. Souve- 
nir, studio appointment-book. E. N. Bridges, A. A. 
Twitt, Grant Wilson, E. Coldgrove and G. Harkrader. 


Burke & James, Inc., Chicago and New York. 
Manufacturers of photographic specialties and agents 
for Voigtliinder & Son’s lenses (Heliar, Collinear, ete. ), 
binoculars and hand-cameras, and other prominent man- 
ufacturers. Represented by Henry Burke, assisted by 
George W. Mackness. 

E. S. Caywoop, Philadelphia, Pa. Manufacturer of 
the Caywood Automatic Cartridge Flashlamp. Demon- 
strated by E.S. Caywood. 

CenTRAL Dry-P ate Co., St. Louis, Mo. Manufac- 
turers of dry-plates, the well-known Central brand. 
Convincing mural exhibit of photographs by notable 
artists of the United States. In charge of F. M. Whipple, 
general manager of the firm, assisted by Messrs. Peter- 
man, Griesedieck, Jr., and Nichols. 

Crark & FREED, New York City. Makers of en- 
largements, plain and finished in water-colors. Fine 
display of mezzotints in buff, sepia, black and white, and 
in colors. Also a beautiful line of water-colors. In 
charge of F. S. Fox. 

Tue A. M. Cottiss ManuracturinG Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Manufacturers of the highest class mounts, 
boards, folders, calendars in all sizes and for use by the 
professional and the amateur. A complete exhibit of 
their artistic products, including a line of “ Fotettes,”’ 
the latest and daintiest mountings for miniature photo- 
graphs, was displayed in an enclosure attractively ar- 
ranged in the form of a pergola. The exhibit was in 
charge of H. H. Collins, Jr., sec’y and treas., H. A. 
Stone, J. T. Fenner, J. J. Hood, F. W. Godfrey, Joseph 
Kinn, S. C. Wright, Mat Gillbee, G. F. Reinhard and 
H. T. Marlin. Souvenir, package of new, artistic mounts 
and folders. 

Coorer-Hewirr Etrcrric Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Manufacturers of portrait skylight with eight 
Cooper-Hewitt tubes and the new Cooper-Hewitt light 
transformer, which gives absolutely correct daylight- 
values to the well-known Cooper-Hewitt light; also the 
Cooper-Hewitt Quartz Lamp as used by Elias Golden- 
sky. William C. Hubbard, general sales-agent, and 
M. B. Buckman, Jr., sales-agent for Philadelphia, in 
charge. 

G. CRAMER Dry-PLatE Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Grand mural exhibition of prints by famous practitioners, 
and illuminated display of positives and negatives of 
large size exemplifying the well-known qualities of the 
various kinds of Cramer Plates. Present, and very 
active, were : Gustav (“Papa”) Cramer and Mrs. Cramer ; 
also J. W. Beattie, J. J. Sheets, H. F. Brown, Edward 
Wright, R. P. Brackett, Sam Bowrie, J. P. Dorella, 
Stuart Carrick and G. A. Cramer. After registering his 
name, each visitor received one of the popular Crown 
scarf-pins of enamel set in pearls. 

Frank J. Curry, Philadelphia, Pa. Dealer in 
photographic supplies and specialties. A very live firm. 
Display of up-to-the-minute devices and accessories, 
including new silent studio-shutter, reducing-pencil, local 
reducer, etching-knife, improved compact portable home- 
portrait camera-stand, ete. Represented by R. L. 
McConaghy, W. F. Théde, W. W. Kerst and W. H. 
Hatfield. Souvenir, a handsome, well-made pocket tape- 
measure. 

DEFENDER Puxoto-Supprty Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Owing to the establishment of new selling-agencies and 
the erection of a new and enlarged factory at Rochester, 
no preparation for an industrial display at the conven- 
tion had been made. Instead, a personal popularity- 
contest had been inaugurated with headquarters on the 
ground-floor near the auditorium. The prize was a two- 
hundred-dollar Tiffany diamond ring, every active mem- 
ber of the P. A. of A. being entitled to a vote. The 
jewel went to Katherine Jamieson by popular vote. In 
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attendance were F. W. Wilmot, pres’t, W. F. Freeman, 
J.C. Cummings, R. W. Palmer, advertising-mgr., E. J. 
Connor, mgr. Cleveland office, W. E. Stevens, mgr. Cin- 
cinnati office, W. J. Palmer, mgr. Pittsburg office, R. P. 
Dodge, mgr. Chicago office, Robert Logan Ennis, mgr. 
Boston office, John A. Gallagher, mgr. New York office, 
A. H. Niemeyer, William Stuart, Samuel J. Sloan, mgr. 
Philadelphia office and Henry Vroom, mgr. St. Louis 
office. 

Tue Eastman Kopak Company had, as usual, the 
most extensive and, at the same time, the most magnifi- 
cent exhibits. These were situated in the main hall on 
the second floor, and comprised most of the wall-space. 
The decorations were in dull green plush, harmonizing 
with the principal color-scheme in the hall. The framed 
pictures hung on such a background produced a refined, 
artistic effect. The credit for originating this tasteful 
design belongs to Harry Fell of the Eastman Company. 
There were several sections of these superbly-arranged 
print-exhibits, each testifying to the splendid qualities 
of a certain kind of Eastman paper, whether E. B. or 
E. S. platinum paper, the Artura paper or any of the 
several grades so highly prized by the professional 
workers throughout the world. These wonderfully- 
beautiful portraits, representing characterizations from 
childhood to most advanced age, emanated from the 
studios of the master-photographers of both hemispheres, 
and totally eclipsed in sheer artistic beauty the official 
convention-exhibit of prints. It is not generally known 
that the amount of pains and expense involved to obtain 
and assemble so many superb pictures is very consider- 
able. It is reported that the public, which was per- 
mitted to view the exhibits Friday afternoon, was 
figuratively taken off its feet at the sight of the East- 
man pictorial displays. The great novelty, shown for 
the first time at this convention, was the “ Zelta,” a 
matt albumen printing-out paper capable of the most 
subtle gradations, with breadth and warmth of tone. It 
created a sensation, which is not saying all. 

The Company was represented by a full corps of 
experts and heads of many departments, including 
Frank S. Noble, L. B. Jones, C. F. Ames, F. M. Lovejoy, 
S. B. Hord, Harry M. Fell, Arthur H. Paul, Joseph Di 
Nunzio, Charles Hutchinson, E. M. Dow, H. H. Fozier, 
W. G. Burley, H. F. Arnold, H. A. Collings, J. H.C. 
Evanoff, C. E. Snow, James Haste, R. W. Barbeau, 
Frank Emminger, C. H. Ruffner, C. L. Swingley, W. H. 
Allen, O. J. Smith, J. J. Montgomery, Frank L. Andrews, 
N. P. Richardson, C. F. Becker, H. F. Hoefle, W. A. Nye, 
Tilden Chappell, N. E. Niles, E. H. Newell, J. C. Neeley, 
H. F. Martin, E. R. Nichols, G. E. S. Williams, H. B. 
Grove, C. F. Neidig, J. E. Hage, C. J. Van Allen, C.S. 
Rabineau, W. T. Houston, W. A. Reinhart, H. S. Watson, 
Elias Chait, J. P. Schaposchnikoff and W. G. Bent. 
Souvenir, gold-plated plaque for professional show-case. 

CarL Ernst & Co., New York and Berlin. Manu- 
facturers of photo-cards for professionals’ use. Henry 
Schmidt, mgr., C. H. Kirschner, C. C. Spiess, A. H. 
Peterman and George Bates. 

The Folmer & Schwing Division, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, occupied a raised platform in the main 
exhibition-hall. Professional studio equipments, appa- 
ratus, accessories and chemicals — a complete assort- 
ment. In charge of Paul Favour and H. F. Hoefle, 
assisted by H. C. Fincke, C. L. Keeter and E. H. 
Buckhardt. 

C. P. Gorrz American Opticat Co., New York 
City. Manufacturers of the well-known Goerz anastig- 
mats: Syntor, Dagor and Celor; also of cameras fitted 
with Goerz lenses, notably the Pocket Tenax, the Vest- 
pocket Tenax, the Stereo Tenax and the Goerz Triéder 
Prism Binoculars. These were displayed in long show- 


cases and explained by experts. Novelty, the new por- 
trait-lens Hypar, working at F/3.5. Exhibits in charge 
of Frederick Schmid, assisted by Wilbur C. Smith. 
Souvenir, pocket celluloid memorandum tablet embel- 
lished with a photograph by Nicola Perscheid. 

GuNDLACH-MANHATTAN OptTicAL Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Manufacturers of view-cameras, hand-cameras, 
Turner-Reich anastigmats and Pancratic Tele-photo 
lens. Novelties, 5 x 12, 7x 17 and 8 x 20 Panoramic 
cameras, yielding with lens of ordinary focus a view of 
fully ninety degrees. Beautiful and durable workman- 
ship and moderate prices. Represented by Henry Turner, 
pres’t, Harry M. R. Glover, sec’y, and Hugh H. 
Turner, Jr. 

Haut Camera Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of reflecting cameras. Fine display of positive transpar- 
encies. Novelty, pocket-camera with focal-plane shutter. 
Represented by E. Lander Hall. 

THe Hatomw Company, Rochester, N. Y. Manufac- 
turers of Haloid paper, displayed in grades B, DD and 
EE on superb portraits by J. E. Mock. J. B. Guthrie, 
vice-pres’t and general mgr., Homer Reichenbach, J. 
tomans, C. H. Daws, mgr. New York office. 

HamMER Dry-PuateE Co., St. Louis, Mo. Mural dis- 
play of portraits and large illuminated negatives from 
well-known studios, including the Gerhard Sisters, Gol- 
densky, Phillips, Towles, Stephenson, Moore, Conkling 
and Doty. Richard Salzgeber, sec’y, Clinton Shafer, Nate 
Cornung, Cliff Reckling, George M. Eppert, C. O. Towles. 
Much regret was expressed at the enforced absence of 
Mr. L. F. Hammer and Fred Hammer, on account of 
illness. Souvenirs, large, gilded brass hammer, of prac- 
tical use, instead of the well-known Hammer scarf-pins. 

Joun Haworra, Philadelphia, Pa. Photographic 
supplies of all kinds. Old established house. Exhibit 
of standard photo-specialties. In charge of Roger L. 
Kirk, assisted by E. K. Cooper, A. M. Parker and B. E. 
Bedlow. Souvenir, cloth pennant attached to slender 
miniature cane and bearing the name of the firm. These 
were carried by the recipients everywhere, even out to 
Atlantie City. 

Heuios Cuemicat Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Manufac- 
turers of the Helios Electrical Flashlight Lamp, patented 
July 9, 1912, and Helios Flashpowder. North Dowling 
and Thomas L. Hacker. 

KEystTonE ScHooL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Downington, 
Pa. Exhibit of framed prints, direct and enlarged. 
W. C. South. 

Tse McIntire Puorto-Suppty Co., South Bend, Ind., 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids. Manufacturers of MclIn- 
tire Printing-Machines and ‘“ Ucatone” products. Fine 
show of prints on Ucatone paper and demonstrations of 
printing-machines and finishing of prints. H.H. McIn- 
tire, pres’t, E. H. Hough, P. Scholl, Frank Kilborn. 
Souvenir, ‘“‘ Ucatone ” scarf-pins. 

E. B. Mryrrowirz, New York; branches at Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, London and Paris. Manufacturing 
opticians with departments for photographic lenses and 
supplies, and sole American agents for Carl Zeiss, Jena, 
Germany. Fine display of all types of Carl Zeiss lenses 
and binoculars. Large exhibit of framed Tessargraphs 
(photographs made with Carl Zeiss Tessar lenses) made 
during the convention of well-known individuals. These 
were 8 x 10 enlargements made from original 314 x 414 
film-negatives by Mr. Bennett, mgr. of the photo-depart- 
ment. The Radion enlarging-printer, also specialized, 
was demonstrated to the satisfaction of interested vis- 
itors. This popular equipment proved one of the strong- 
est attractions at the convention. In charge of H. M. 
Bennett, assisted by E. F. Campbell. 

Mitton Brapiey Co., Springfield, Mass. Manufac- 
turers of card and paper cutters in all sizes, from $1.25 
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to $30.00 each. A new automatic (self-raising) blade 
excited much interest. Also Bradley’s Transparent 
Water-Colors. In charge of Chas. Melvin and Chas. 
F. Austin. 

Newcomsp-Mackuin Co., Chicago, Ill. Manufac- 
turers of high-grade frames. Hand-carved frames to 
order a specialty. Represented by Geo. A. McCoy, New 
York mgr., assisted by E. Slater. 

Ernst OrseR & Co., Berlin, Germany, and New York 


City. Manufacturers of high-class mounts and folders 
in many attractive styles. E. A. Laver, I. Nacht and 
J. Burd. 


R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Conn. Manufacturers 


of mounts, folders and imported sheet-stock. H. P. 
Peck, vice-pres’t, and E. O. Wagner, sales-mgr. 
PHorotom Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Manufac- 


turers of Photoloid, a printing-medium in place of pa- 
per. It is a thin sheet of ivory-like substance, which 
imparts to the photograph an impression of a soft and 
delicate appearance. Henry E. Koch, pres’t, W. F. 
Core, vice-pres’t, and Wm. A. Marqua, sec’y. 

QuaKER Crry Carp Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Manu- 
facturers of mounts and folders, effectively illustrated 
with attractive photographs. Harry P. Davis, pres’t; 
H. Sharp, vice-pres’t, and C. P. Padmore, sec’y. 

C. B. Roprnson & Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich. Manu- 
facturers of portable studio furniture. Being an experi- 
enced portrait-photographer, Mr. Robinson understands 
the practical needs of portrait-accessories. Exhibit of 
the most desirable pieces. 

RorocrarH PuxHoro-ParER Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bromide Negative Paper of superb quality, surpassing 
glass in that it cannot break. S. M. Rosin and Max 
Adler. 

Roves & CALDWELL Company, of New York City. 
Manufacturers of studio backgrounds and accessories in 
new designs. 

Seavey Company, Chicago. Studio backgrounds. 
Represented by R. R. Fitch and Thomas Howell. 

Seep Dry-PuaTeE Drvision, of the Eastman Kodak 
Co., exhibited in a spacious enclosure on the ground floor 
the qualities of the well-known product amply illustrated 
by illuminated negatives, 8 x 10 and 11 x 14 inches, and 
a beautiful display of framed portraits by notable artists 
of America and foreign lands. This exhibit was in 
charge of N. P. Richardson and Wm. H. Allen, assisted 
by Messrs. Emminger, Collings, Neely and Montgomery. 

Seneca CAMERA MANUFACTURING Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Manufacturers of amateurs’ hand-cameras, fitted 
with high-class lenses and shutters (inter-lens and focal- 
plane) for use with roll-film, plates or film-pack. Spe- 
cialized the “Senco,” new pocket roll-film camera, and 
“‘ Press-Seneca,” a high-speed film-camera for general 
work, including newspaper-needs, home-portraiture and 
outdoor work. Present, F. K. Townsend, sec’y and treas. 
Exhibit in charge of Louis W. Weil, sales-mgr. 

THE SHOBERG Company, Sioux City, Iowa. Manu- 
facturers of the Shoberg Portable Skylight for home- 
photography. Large display of admirable home-por- 
traits made with forty grains of flashpowder. For their 
demonstrations at fairly-close range, a B. & L. Tessar 
lens was used. In charge of Mr. and Mrs. D. Shoberg. 

James H. Smirx & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. Manufac- 
turers of the Smith Flashlight Cabinet, demonstrated 
all the time, Victor Flashpowder and sundry photo- 
specialties. James H. Smith and Jay A. Smith. 

SpRAGUE-HATHEWAY Company, of Boston, Mass. 
Makers of bromide enlargements, oil-paintings, pastels, 
water-colors and miniatures from photographs for the 
studio trade. Also picture-frames in designs to order 
and from choice mouldings. Represented by Charles E. 


Wallis, James M. Evans and F. B. Elwell. 








A. Sussman, Philadelphia. 
Represented by A. Parker. 

TaPRELL, Loomis & Co., Chicago, Ill. Manufactur- 
ers of photo-mountings in great variety, including their 
new “Cabaret” leather cases. In attendance were 
W. Taprell, W. O. Harris, J. A. Cameron, J. C. Schultz 
and Fred L. Seyler. 

Trappe & Muncu, Friedberg, Germany; branch fac- 
tory, Chicago. Manufacturers of Tuma Paper, a strictly 
high-grade printing-out matte albumen paper. Display 
of prints by eminent American and European practition- 
ers. Dr. Max Trapp, of Chicago, assisted by Fred 
Stark, demonstrator. 

Wa tcutt Broruers Co., New York, N. Y. Emboss- 
ing specialists for the photographic studio trade, illus- 
trated by an artistic line of mounts and folders. Novelty, 
electric window display-box. In attendance, B. Berg- 
field, mgr., A. Hauschner and F. R. Landman. 

Witus & CLements, Philadelphia, Pa. Manufac- 
turers of Platinotype Paper. Framed display of photo- 
graphs printed on the various grades of the product. 
W. J. Markley. 

W. O. Woop Mre. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Photo- 
graphic card-mounts, in large variety, for the trade. 
Represented by Fred Lochman. 

Wo ttensak Optica Co., Rochester, N. Y. Complete 
display of Wollensak lenses, enhanced by mural display 
of prints by well-known professional and amateur ex- 
perts. In charge of H.C. Gorton, treas. and general 
mgr, H. Oliver Bodine, lens-expert and publicity mgr. ; 
and J. C. Magin. Souvenirs, gun metal buttons and 
ladies’ hat-pins. 


The P. D. A. of A. 


THE several meetings held by The Photographic 
Dealers’ Association of America during the convention 
culminated in a banquet at the Bellevue Stratford, 
Philadelphia, July 25. Fifty members of the associa- 
tion and representatives of the photographic industries 
were present. Among the speakers of the evening were 
Geo. W. Topliff (Ansco Company) ; Henry Burke (Burke 
& James); F. K. Townsend (Seneca Camera Mfg. Co.) ; 
Harrie C. White (H. C. White Co.); A. T. Steffens 
(Reflex Camera Co.) ; H. C. Gorton (Wollensak Optical 
Co.); H.S. Smith (Pinkham & Smith Co.); Floyd M. 
Whipple (Central Dry-Plate Company); the four 
vice-presidents of the association, and many others. 
The address of President Huesgen was a clear and com- 
prehensive statement of trade-conditions, with sugges- 
tions towards their improvement, and concluding with 
an earnest appeal for loyal support by all. His words 
were heartily applauded. 

The officers of the association are: pres’t, Charles H. 
Huesgen, of New York; 1st vice-pres’t, E. H. Goodhart, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 2nd vice-pres’t, Walter A. Bell, of Phila- 
delphia; 3rd vice-pres’t, A. E. Schaeffer, of Houston, 
Texas; 4th vice-pres’t, H.S. Smith, of Boston, Mass. ; 
sec’y, Wm. Hartmann, of New York; treas., H. M. 
Bennett, of New York. The present membership is 
about one hundred and fifty, representing nearly every 
state. Next place of meeting is at Rochester, March, 1915. 


General photo-supplies 


An Ingenious Printing-Frame 


“PicTORIAL SURGERY,” an illustrated article which 
appeared in the August edition of Pooro-Era, shows the 
trend of the times toward obtaining artistic results in 
photographie prints. 

The Boyd Adjustable Photo-Mask (advertised in this 
issue) is indispensable to the artistic worker, as it in- 
stantly yields many different-sized prints, exactly as de- 
sired, and with white borders. The aluminum blades open 
and close the printing-aperture and will last indefinitely. 
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Our Yearly Tribute 


In deference to the Photographers’ Association of 
America, the largest organization of professional photo- 
graphers in the world, PHoro-Era devotes considerable 
of its space in this issue to a careful and thoroughly 
impartial review, by the Eprror, of the doings of the 
thirty-second congress of this great body, which was 
held at Philadelphia, July 22 to 27. 

Our readers, one and all — professionals and ama- 
teurs — will no doubt read the details of this important 
event with interest and profit. The Eprror attended in 
person, and is frank to state that it was, indeed, a privi- 
lege to behold such magnificent displays of the latest 
and best in industrial and pictorial photography. 


The $10.00 Lighting-Contest 


AsIpE from the pecuniary reward attached to it, the 
Puoto-Era Lighting-Contest, now in progress, is crea- 
ting considerable excitement among the craft. The pro- 
fessional experts who pride themselves on their ability to 
distinguish a portrait made by daylight — whether in the 
studio or in the home — from each other or from one 
made by flashlight, now have a chance to show their 
accumulated knowledge. 

Puoto-Era will pay the sum of ten dollars to the pro- 
fessional photographer who will determine correctly the 
character of illumination of each of a set of six portraits 
by a well-known professional artist — Morris Burke 
Parkinson — from their halftone reproductions in the 
August issue. Each portrait represents only one source 
of lighting, viz., daylight (home or studio) or flashlight, 
and not a combination of both. Among the advertising- 
pages will be found a coupon, which the competitor must 
detach, fill out and forward to the Lighting-Contest Edi- 
tor before Oct. 1, 1912, after which date no more answers 
will be considered. 

The winner will be determined as follows: At a con- 
venient time before October 3, and in the presence of a 
trustworthy committee, including Mr. Parkinson and the 
Publisher, all the letters, just as they were received, will 
be placed in a post-office bag of regulation size, shaken 
up and one letter at a time withdrawn and opened. The 
Jirst letter drawn which contains the correct answer shall 
be entitled to the award. The remaining answers will 
be classified and published. 

The Publisher pledges his word that all knowledge 
concerning these portraits will be strictly withheld by 
Mr. Parkinson, even from the Publisher, until the winner 
shall have been determined. The actual drawing will be 
done by a little child. 

The names of only those whose estimates are correct will be 
published. The figures showing the proportions of correct to 
incorrect answers will also be given. 


To the Editor of PHOTO-ERA: 


Dear Sir, — In reference to the contest which you are 
inaugurating in the present ( August ) issue of your valued 
magazine, I should like to say a few words. The six 
portraits, which I am sending you, represent three kinds 
of lighting — Studio, Home (window) and Flashlight. 
You are asking the photographers of the country to dif- 
ferentiate — not by guessing, but by the exercise of their 
best knowledge and acumen — between these three styles 
of lighting, and to indicate to you their decision on a 
signed coupon which you furnish in the magazine. In 
advance of your receipt of the answers, 1 wish to make 
a little prophecy. The professional photographer will 
come closer to the correct answer than the layman. The 
latter will be all at sea. The photographer will possibly 


have certain characteristic signs by which he may be 
guided to some extent toa correct solution. But in spite 
of this, I wish to go on record as predicting that the re- 
sult will prove that the difference cannot be told with 
any certainty. Some one, of course, will give the correct 
answer and get the ten dollars. In fact, I presume sev- 
eral will give the correct decision. But if ten or twenty 
give a correct solution and two or three hundred fail to 
a greater or less extent, my present opinion will be justi- 
fied, viz. : that the method of lighting cannot be told. It 
would need at least a majority to be correct to establish 
the converse of this proposition. If it should turn out 
that way, I will change my view and admit that the 
three different lightings can be recognized and picked 
out with fairaceuracy by studying the resultant positive. 
Respectfully, 
Morris Burke Parkinson. 


From a Listener’s Point of View 


To the Editor of PHOTO-ERA : 

After listening to the so-called address of Mr. Alfred 
Stieglitz on art or art-criticism, or what not, while at- 
tending the national convention at Philadelphia, I am at 
a loss to know what constitutes an art-critic. Is it a 
picture-knocker or one that can go five days without 
food? Or is it one that cannot see any merit in anything 
not created by himself? This gentleman, in a one and a 
half hours’ talk inflicted upon an innocent audience, 
hadn’t a good word for anyone, to open a way or to en- 
courage him in this world. Oh yes, he did pay a com- 
pliment to someone who has been dead a long time. But 
that will not do that person any good. Mr. Stieglitz 
simply stood there trying to create perpetual motion out 
of verbal sounds, trying to impress upon his audience 
that he had something, or felt that he had something, 
tucked away in acloset of his brain which nobody else 
possessed, and which made him wiser than the ignorant 
bunch which was listening to him. Can you tell me 
what this man was trying to get at ? Did he think that 
the photographers present were hopelessly in the dark ? 

He reminded me of a young man who called on me 
after he had had one year in college. His main object 
in life was to try to convince everybody that God was a 
myth, and that with death all was over, so far as we 
were concerned, and that all religious people were fools. 
I told him that he was on an original trail and asked him 
if his mother was a Christian lady. He replied in the 
affirmative. I then said to him: “ Your first duty is to 
go to your mother who, in her declining years, has only 
one ray of comfort, which is the thought of some day 
meeting her loved ones, including you, my boy; and in 
some place of happiness to enjoy a never-ending reunion. 
Now go to your dear mother and, if you can, knock that 
only prop of hope from under her, and make her future 
look dark to her; and if you can succeed in making her 
life miserable, you will have accomplished something 
that will justify you in hiring a hall and continuing 
your work.” If this man Stieglitz had only tried his 
utterances upon someone in advance, perhaps we should 
not have heard him. 

A Demonstrator. 


Contrives New Printing-Frame 


SHIRLEY VANCE MARTIN, of Pasadena, California, 
has combined the best features of several photographic 
printing-frames in such a way as to form a new device 
with which photographs may be printed from a negative 
at the rate of fifteen prints a minute. 

The main frame is built along the same general lines 
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as are those in use by the average photographer; but 
with the new device, instead of having to place each 
negative ina frame and clamp it down in the old way 
when the printing-paper has been laid over it, the paper 
is laid on a plate-glass with one hand, while a small flap 
which works similarly to a trap-door is manipulated 
with the other hand. In this manner, prints may be 
made very rapidly, so no clamping is necessary. 

A strong lighting-system is employed under the plate- 
glass for exposure. The frame is adjustable so that any 
size of print from the small kodak film to the largest 
negative can be made. In ease only a part of a picture 
is desired, the sheet of printing-paper may be centered 
in a corner of the frame and as much of the negative 
exposed and taken as may be desired. This is one of 
the best features of the device. 

Mr. Martin admits that the frame cannot be used in 
printing platinum photographs, and adds that he claims 
no originality except in the matter of the combination of 
ideas, as each part of his contrivance has been in use in 
other ways for several years. He studied the principles 
of commercial photography under Alexander J. Copeland, 
of Chicago, to whom he ascribes much credit for present 
ability in the art. 


Trinidad Camera Club 


Art the annual meeting May 8, 1912, the following 
officers were elected: W. L. Crouch, president ; J. Gysin, 
vice-president ; W. Dearden, secretary and treasurer. A. 
R. Allen, who has held the last two offices since the 
beginning of the club in 1905, was compelled to resign 
them by pressure of private business. 

The club is ina vigorous state of existence. It has 
acquired a club-house at Stonewall, a pretty country- 
resort 56 miles from town, where there is an abundance 
of material for pictorial work. 

Several members are preparing pictures for competi- 
tion in the American Salon and others. 

The club has on hand several sets of lantern-slides of 
Rocky Mountain subjects principally and will be glad to 
interchange with other clubs. So far the club has inter- 
changed with clubs of St. Louis, Toledo, Racine, and 
others and should like to hear from clubs of extreme 
east and west. All correspondence promptly answered. 

W. DEARDEN, Sec’y. 

Trinidad, Colo., July 15, 1912. 


Art and Photography 


THE convention of the Photographers’ Association of 
America in this city assembles in a singularly impressive 
and beautiful exhibition representative specimens of the 
artistic skill of the masters of the camera in this and 
in other countries. Modern photography in its highest 
estate calls for manipulative deftness of the first order, 
and a clear understanding of certain phases of chemistry, 
as well as the creative sense of composition in the choice 
and arrangement of subjects. It is a combination, there- 
fore, of art and of science. It leaves nothing to happy 
accident ; the successful photographer is one who is 
resourceful in expedients, methodical, not easily flustered 
in a crisis or by the need of haste. 

The last word in art cannot be spoken by the camera, 
for the capacity of the instrument to idealize or adjust 
the realities is limited. But the camera can reproduce 
a scene or a visage with a pitilessly literal truthfulness 
beyond, and often beneath, the power of the painter's 
brush. In the rivalry of canvas and film it is not nec- 
essary or desirable to eliminate either, for both have 
their indispensable and complementary functions in the 
adjacent fields of science and of art.— Phila. Enquirer. 


Graflex Pictures Wanted 


Users of Graflex Cameras who have made successful 
high-speed pictures with their equipment this summer, 
or, indeed, at any time previous, will find a ready market 
for them by communicating with the Folmer & Schwing 
Division of the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
These prints are needed in the publicity department, and 
we are sure that satisfactory prices will be paid for prints 
that are acceptable. 

The approaching football season should furnish many 
splendid opportunities for the exercise of first-class tech- 
nical ability on the part of Graflex users, and, if the re- 
sults are satisfactory, the Folmer & Schwing Division 
will be eager to examine them. 


The Illinois College of Photography 


Mr. Car Fiscuer, student of 1906, has just written 
us from Bavaria, Germany, where he is spending the sum- 
mer vacation. He is studying for grand opera at Berlin, 
and we expect to hear of him in the near future as one 
of the world’s great tenors. 


The Bissell Archery Club received a cordial invitation 
to send representatives to the National Archery Tourna- 
ment at Cambridge, Mass., last month. No one attended 
from the college, however. 


Miss Clara Hardt and Mr. Stephen Mondoe who finished 
the photographic course last month, were graduated into 
matrimony at Charleston, IIl., on their way home. 


The first and second prizes for Portrait Work at the 
college last month were awarded by popular vote to Miss 


Madelin Gavin and Mr. A. L. Reis. 


New Voigtlander Catalog 


THE celebrated optical firm, Voigtliinder & Son, with 
works at Brunswick, Germany, and branches at Chicago, 
New York, Berlin, London, Paris, Hamburg and Vienna, 
has just issued a new catalog of photographic lenses. 
Among the best-known types described and illustrated 
are the Collinear, F/5.4 and F/6.8, for general work ; 
the Heliar, F/4.5, for portraiture; the Dynar, F/6, a 
new medium-priced lens suitable for hand-cameras; the 
Portrait-Euryscope, F/4.5 and F/7, for every condition 
in the studio; the Apochromat Collinear, F/9, for color- 
work, and the Oxyn F/9 to F/11, for process and three- 
color work. These are followed by Voigtliinder Prisms, 
for photo-mechanical work; Voigtliinder Telephoto 
lense, color-fitters and telephoto attachments. An im- 
portant specialty is the camera-divisions which com- 
prise hand-cameras fitted with Radiar Anastigmat 
F/6.8; reflex-cameras with Heliar lens; the Alpine 
camera, in two sizes, fitted with Collinear or Dynar 
lenses; the Folding Metal Camera, in two sizes, fitted 
with Collinear, Dynar or Heliar lenses, and Voigtliinder’s 
Stereophotoscope, with a matched pair of Collinears and 
Sector-Shutters. Voigtliinder’s Porro Prism Binoculars 
and Opera-Glasses conclude this important price-list. 
Interesting, too, are introductory chapters on the char- 
acteristics of lenses, their choice, range and application. 
Voigtliinder & Son is one of the oldest optical firms in 
the world, having been founded at Vienna in 1756. The 
firm constructed the first portrait-lens after calculations 
of Josef Petzval, in 1859. A copy of this catalog, which 
is printed in English and is beautifully illustrated with 
miscellaneous photographs produced with the aid of 
Voigtliinder lenses, will be mailed to anyone, free on 
application to Voigtliinder & Son, 240-258 East Ontario 
St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Bulb Exposures 


Editor of PHOTO-ERA: 

Reading in July PHoro-Era your suggestion how to 
hold the camera in the hand without motion, I am 
reminded of my own way, which also may suit some of 
your readers. 

My camera is provided with an antinous release, one 
end of which I take in my mouth and release by pushing 
the plunger with the tongue. This does away with all 
jar and enables me to hold the camera with both hands. 
I find it easy to hold it fairly steady in this way. 

I enclose a picture which I took of an across-country 
runner paced by an automobile, as follows: I focused at 
twenty-five feet and made a mark in the road where I 
was to stand, and another at twenty-five feet front where 
I wanted to get the runner. When he hove in sight, I 
took up my position, standing with feet somewhat apart 
and facing the runner so that any motion of the body 
would be forward and back. I used the finder to locate 
the general view and then standing steady just watched 
the runner himself, paying no further attention to the 
finder. In that way caught him within a foot of where 
I wanted him, which I would have found impossible by 
seeing his image in the small finder. I held the camera 
firmly against my body. 

If one will try to hold a camera in this way, with both 
hands, I think that he can keep the position near 
enough for all hand-work perhaps one or two minutes. 

Yours respectfully, 
July 11, 1912. Wituram H. Bracar. 
Time and Photography 


BEING a successful amateur photographer, Mr. Lowell 
Clapp, of Boston, knows the value of time, and takes 
commendable pride in the time-keeping qualities of the 
magnificent clock which he has had erected on the side- 
walk in front of his firm’s establishment, Otis Clapp & 
Son. For some time past he has been the object of friendly 
jibes and comments regarding his favorite time-piece, 
which has already proved a boon to the neighhorhood and 
passersby. Always in a happy frame of mind and ready 
for a good joke, Mr. Clapp has made a wager — something 
quite substantial and worth while — that his clock never 
varies more than a few seconds from actual normal time. 
The publisher passes this well-known clock several 
times a day, and has not been able to discover any dis- 
crepancy in the mobility of its reliable face. 

If every amateur, as well as professional, were to 
imitate Mr. Clapp’s example, there would be less fault 
found regarding other public time-pieces which are very 
numerous throughout the city, but which are hardly 
ever correct. 


The Photographic Club of Baltimore City 


Mr. Wilfred A. French, 

Editor of PHOTO-ERA, Boston, Mass. 

WE have the pleasure to announce the affiliation of 
the Photographic Club of Baltimore City with the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences. 

Under the plan of affiliation the Photographie Club 
retains its own identity and organization, but will be 
known as the ‘“‘ Photographic Section of the Maryland 
Academy of Sciences,” with the parenthetical explana- 
tion (Photographie Club of Baltimore City). 

The Photographic Section of the Academy will 
occupy handsomely-appointed rooms on the ground floor 
of the Sciences building, 105 W. Franklin Street, and 
will have ideal facilities for all phases of photographic 
work, including studio for portraiture, enlarging-room 





with darkrooms attached, separate darkrooms, and com- 


plete equipment for making lantern-slides, ete. The 
meeting and exhibition room will be trimmed in green 
and white, and there will be space for hanging about 
one hundred large prints. 

The handsome assembly hall of the Academy will be 
at the disposal of the Photographie Section for exhibi- 
tion of lantern slides, lectures, and other entertainments. 

The club is now under an entirely new management, 
and there is every expectation of increased member- 
ship once the club is fully established in its new quarters. 
Even at the present time, with many of our most active 
members away for the summer, some ten or twelve new 
members have been elected. 

The officers of the club are as follows: 

President, J. F. Ferguson; Vice-President, H. A. 
Harvey; Secretary, G. H. Rowe; Treasurer, J. A. O. 
Tucker. 

The club extends through the courtesy of your valued 
magazine a cordial invitation to all patrons of the “ art 
beautiful ” to sojourn with us when in Baltimore. 

With fraternal good wishes, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorGce H. Rowe, Secretary. 


W. B. Davidson 


Ir is with profound regret that we are obliged to 
chronicle the sudden death of W. B. Davidson, the well- 
known photographer, at Providence, R. I., of an opera- 
tion, the cause of which has not been ascertained, 
although it is likely to have been appendicitis. 
Mr. Davidson made many friends by his upright charac- 
ter and business-integrity, as well as by his constant 
endeavor, in spite of his advanced years, to keep abreast 
of photographic pictorial development and modern proc- 
esses. He was much interested in pictorial expression 
by means of soft-focus lenses, in which field he attained 
marked success. While busy as a commercial photo- 
grapher, being also successful in home-portraiture, he 
found time to make a large number of photographic 
nature-studies which found a ready sale in picture stores. 
Anyone interested in acquiring his negatives, which 
embrace many beautiful and salable subjects, is 
requested to correspond with Mrs. W. B. Davidson, 
Narragansett Pier, R. I 


What is Artatone ? 


ARTATONE is the name of the new printing-out paper 
of sensitized Japanese tissue, which prints in daylight 
and develops in water and hypo. Prints which we have 
recently examined, display delicate nuances and rich tone- 
gradations that delight the eye of the expert and the 
connoisseur. The sepia effects are extremely artistic, 
and the name given to this beautiful product, “ Arta- 
tone,” is felicitous and significant. The paper comes in 
two kinds, and, on account of the simplicity of manipu- 
lation, it appeals both to professionals and amateurs. The 
sole trade-agents are Herbert & Huesgen, 311 Madison 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Counterfeit Anastigmats 


Tuer C. P. Goerz American Optical Company wishes 
to warn admirers of Goerz Lenses not to purchase these 
well-known anastigmats excepting from reputable photo- 
supply dealers or from persons of whose honesty there 
can be no doubt. A Syntor lens of 4°%4 inches focus 
(No 228,430), which was recently sent to the factory by 
its dissatisfied owner, proved to be a counterfeit, the 
original elements having been removed frnm the barrel 
and comparatively-worthless ones substituted. Other 
similar cases are on record. 
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The Ninth American Salon 


Editor PHOTO-ERA, 
Boston, Mass. : 


Tue Ninth American Photographie Solon will be as- 
sembled at the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio, 
October 1, 1912, and it is the desire of the officials of 
the American Federation of Photographie Societies that 
the ninth Salon should be a thoroughly representative 
exhibit of the best work of the American Pictorial 
Photographers, and that we may accomplish the purpose 
intended, we need the support and entries from a large 
number of the best workers in this country, it is impos- 
sible to bring any exhibit up to the highest standard of 
artistic merit without the hearty cooperation of the pic- 
torial workers. With this object in view, we wish to 
present a few facts regarding the ninth Salon and its 
ultimate effect on the American Federation of Photo- 
graphic Societies exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco, 1915. 

Mr. Fayette J. Clute has been appointed commissioner 
to procure space at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915, 
to hang five hundred pictures to be selected from the 
ten previous Salons of the American Federation of 
Photographie Societies. This should be an incentive 
to the American pictorialists to make the ninth Salon 
the most worthy exhibit ever assembled. The American 
Salon presents conditions in its itinerary that representa- 
tion work is viewed by many thousands of art lovers in 
many of the leading cities of our country. It is a rare 
opportunity to have it exhibited to more people and in 
more cities than by any other organization in the world. 

Each year the American Salon should have at least 
one hundred and fifty pictures accepted, each a work of 
art. There is no good reason why this should not be 
accomplished. It should be no great task for any indi- 
vidual. If all would do their part, the success of the 
Salon would be shared by many; but it will only be 
through the cooperation of the many that will make the 
American Salon what it should be in the world of Art. 
To the pictorial photographers, whom we are only able 
to reach through the photographic magazines, we wish 
to say, that the prospectus, entry-blanks and conditions 
are ready for distribution, and will be mailed to anyone 
interested on request to the secretary. Those who have 
never contributed to the American Salon should send us 
the best they have, and thus show their interest in the 
development of artistic photography. To all who have 
contributed to previous Salons in the past it is our earnest 
desire to have them continue to contribute ; for the next 
few years are of great importance to the future standing 
of photography as a medium of artistic expression. 

The first public exhibition of the Ninth American 
Photographic Salon will be opened at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburg, November 1, 1912. C. C. Taylor, 
See’y, 3225 Cambridge Ave., Toledo, Ohio. John F. 
Jones, Pres’t, 723 Ash St., Toledo, Ohio. 


The Fable of the Wise Photographer 


OncE upon a Time a certain man wished to Get Rich 
Quick because He needed the Money to Put into the 
Bank. 

‘* Opportunity Knocks once at Every Man’s Door,” 
said He, “and I’ll make sure She doesn’t miss me. I'll 
sit up and answer the Bell.” 

He waited nearly twenty minutes, but She didn’t 
come. ‘No chaperon,” said he. “So I'll go out and 
look for Her.” 

He looked around briskly and saw a Vacant Lot. 

“At last,” he exclaimed, “ my search is ended. My 
efforts are rewarded.” 


With these words he built a Photograph-Gallery, or 
Studio, as the Case may be, and hung out a sign which 
said that all the goods would be ready when promised. 
It revolutionized the Photograph business! People were 
aghast at the novelty! 

When a man had his picture taken he knew Positively 
that the Finished product would be Ready the Day it 
was Promised. People set their watches by the way 
Goods were Ready. The Photographer was as Sure as 
the Seven o'clock Whistle. 

His fame traveled fast. 
from out of town to Patronize him. 
special Track to the Studio. 

The first month the Photographer cleared one million 
dollars! The second month two million, and so on ad 
valorem until the proprietor’s daughter began to think 
of marrying a title. 

Moral — Photographers, Dressmakers, Printers, and 
Laundrymen, Take Heed. — Boston Herald-Traveler. 


People came all the way 
A railroad built a 


The Right Kind of Lily 


WHILE we do not profess to be botanists, we have 
always taken pains in regard to the proper nomenclature 
of flowers which are illustrated in this magazine. The 
last issue contained a beautiful picture of a group of 
lilies photographed by George Alexander, entitled “ Tiger 
Lily.” A correspondent was kind enough to call our 
attention to this erroneous designation, but failed to give 
the proper classification, which is Lilium Superbum, 
commonly known as Turk’s Cap Lily. 


How Daguerreotypes are Ruined 


Ir is a fact that many valuable daguerreotypes have 
been hopelessly ruined by persons unfamiliar with the 
special process of cleaning and restoring them. This 
delicate work should be entrusted to only trustworthy 
specialists; nor should an inexperienced person attempt 
to follow certain instructions, as often published. A 
daguerreotype ruined by stupidity can never be saved. 


Clarissa Hovey Remembered 


KATHERINE JAMIESON, on behalf of the Women’s Fed- 
eration of which she is president, forwarded to Clarissa 
Hovey, of Boston, a tiny, solid silver loving-cup of exqui- 
site design and appropriately inscribed, as an expression 
of appreciation of her admirable paper on autochromes 
communicated at the Philadelphia convention. In view 
of the petite figure of the recipient and women’s praise- 
worthy attitude towards bibulous indulgence, the refined 
suggestion conveyed by the gift is not lost upon an intel- 
ligent public. 


Hartmann’s Twelve Favorite Pictures 
of Convention Exhibit 


THE twelve pictures which Sadakichi Hartmann se- 
lected as the best in the official competitive exhibit are 
from the following studios: Pirie MacDonald and the 
Bradley Studio, New York; the Kajiwara Studio and 
J. Edward Rosch, St. Louis; the Lerski Studio, Mil- 
waukee ; Victor George, Springfield, [ll.; Fred J. Feld- 
man, E] Paso; J. Mitchell Elliott, Philadelphia; C. M. 
Hayes, Detroit; J. E. Giffin, Wheeling, W. Va.; J. A. 


Bill, Cincinnati, and George Wonfor, Camden, N. J. 


Editors at Philadelphia 


TuHE photographic press— Abel’s Photographic Weekly, 
Juan C. Abel; Bulletin of Photography and The Camera, 
Frank V. Chambers; American Photography, F. R. Fra- 
prie; Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, T. D. Tennant ; 
Photo-Miniature, PHoro-Era, Wilfred A. French. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















Tue SPELL oF ENGLAND. By Julia de Wolf Addison. 
Profusely illustrated from special photographs. Price, 
decorative binding, $2.50. Boston, U.S. A.: L. G. 
Page & Company, 1912. 

We all have felt the grateful influence of Italy, 
Holland, and France as has been exerted by those now 
famous books, the “ spell series” ; if not, then by actual 
sojourn or travel in those interesting countries. At all 
events, these volumes tend to emphasize and to exalt our 
impressions of actual experience. “The Spell of Eng- 
land” is the last of these uplifting works, and it is 
clearly the most welcome to those who since early child- 
hood have been entranced, or lulled to sleep, by the 
nursery rhymes and fairy-tales of Old England and, in 
later years, charmed by the rich historic lore and literary 
blessings of the country nearest and dearest of all others. 
In a chatty, delightfully-convincing way the author 
narrates her visits to the famous places and haunts, and 
fascinating byways, made familiar through the pen of 
the historian, the poet, and the master of fiction. They 
are placed before us vividly as reality, and we are 
moved and impressed by the enthusiasm of a gifted 
woman. You recall them; they are all there — 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Stratford, Banbury Cross, Rugby, 
Hampton Court, Coventry, Haddon Hall, Clovelly; the 
glorious cathedrals of Canterbury, Wells, Gloucester, 
Salisbury, Norwich, Boston, Ely, Lincoln, York, Durham ; 
the lovely, ruined abbeys of Tintern, Romsey, Glaston- 
bury; the renowned Lake District ; the great universi- 
ties, Oxford and Cambridge ; the sights of London; ete. 
To stimulate the desire for an excursion to England, 
there’s no book like the spell wrought by Mrs. Addison, 
due to the spell to which she, herself, suecumbed. The 
illustrations are from excellent photographs of fresh 
subjects and rare scenes, and emphatically enhance the 
value of the book. 


Si. 





TrairE GENERAL DE PHOTOGRAPHIE EN Norr Er En 
Coutreurs. Par Ernest Coustet. Un volume, 8vo, 
de 524 pages; illustré de 195 figures. Broché, 5 franes ; 
relié, 6 frances. Paris, France: Librairie Ch. Dela- 
grave, 15 rue Soufflot. 

This is an entirely original work, not only the best 
printed in the French language, but comparable with the 
most searching photographic treatise from any source. 
With the faithful assistance of the foremost existing 
technical publications, the author has assembled the most 
important and illuminating material, and eliminated 
everything unworthy to be chronicled as matters of posi- 
tive and abiding interest. Thanks to this process of 
selection, and, recognizing the many important improve- 
ments and modifications in apparatus, material, acces- 
sories and processes that have been achieved up to the 
last moment of going to press with his Ms., the author 
has compressed into 524 pages of an octavo book, and 
expressed in language at once clear and concise, the ma- 
terial of several large volumes. Nothing of real value to 
the advanced worker or to the expert specialist has been 
slighted. Among the numerous significant up-to-the- 
hour advancements, fully explained and illustrated in 
this remarkable work, may be mentioned the Relampago, 
a simple device for conducting the smoke of flashlight 
apparatus out-of-doors; a daylight developing-tank for 
autochromes, and stereoscopic radiographs which record 


realistically the successive layers of the entire anatomi- 
cal structure including bone, substance and tissue. The 
illustrations are extremely accurate and descriptive and, in 
themselves, form a source of delightful instruction. The 
price is exceptionally low for a work of such manifest 
importance, viz., five francs in paper-covers and six francs 
bound ; postage extra. 


Abel’s New Weekly 


Juan C. ABEL, publisher of Abel’s Photographic Weekly, 
is now issuing, at Cleveland, Ohio, The Amateur Photo- 
graphers’ Weekly ; Vol. I, No. 1, having the date of July 
12,1912. The new publication is of the same format as 
the monthly photo-journals, but has fewer pages, the 
price being five cents the copy. It is well printed and 
illustrated, and aims to assist the amateur worker in the 
practice of photography. 


Yellow Spots on Developing-Papers 


Herr WALTER BEYER expresses the opinion, in 
Photographische Industrie, that yellow stains on gas- 
light-papers and postcards, particularly the less sensitive 
and hard-working postcards, arise, with few exceptions, 
from allowing them to soak too long in an ordinary 
developer without bromide, and from taking the prints 
out of the fixing-bath before they are fully fixed, to 
examine them by daylight. In the latter case one will 
often notice, where the warm fingers have touched the 
print, a yellow or violet-blue stain that hours of fixing 
will not remove. That these discolorations do not appear 
on all chloro-bromide papers may be explained by the 
fact that some manufacturers use more bromide in their 
emulsions than others. “Since I have been adding 
potassium bromide and iodide to my developer,” adds 
Herr Beyer, “I have not seen any yellow stains, even 
after protracted development. I add ten drops each of 
ten-per cent solutions of potassium bromide and iodide 
for each eight ounces of mixed developers. It is a pity 
that no manufacturer has expressed himself regarding 
the question.” [In our experience, yellow stains on gas- 
light prints are very often caused by developer being 
carried into the fixer when a large number of prints are 
being made at one time. Remedy, a fresh fixing-bath 
and more care in rinsing prints after developing. Eb. ] 


Flowers Against Black Background 


LIkE most flowers bearing white blossoms, shinleaf 
may be effectively photographed when set off against a 
black background, page 121, either on the spot where 
it grows or by temporarily transplanting it to a favorable 
locality. Or it may be photographed indoors, in which 
case inexperienced workers should read the article on 
flower-photography by an expert (Claude L. Powers), 
which was printed in April PHoro-Era, 1912. 
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